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FOREWORD 


Tms IS anpthcr additiPii to the Series that the Book 

Trust lias planned on *'India — the Land and People . 

The origin of the Series is the result of a discussion that I had 
with the late Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

I first put the idea before him, he not only hearhly approved it 
but gave many suggestions for mating it more complete and 
attractive. It was his opinion that such a Serves of books on 
India will form a permanent Ubrary of knowledge on every 
aspect of tliis country and is sure to mate constructive 
contribution for nationa] advancement in knowledge and 
education. 

The Series proposes to cover every aspect of the country and 
\^ill deal with its geography, geology^ botany, zoology, agriculture, 
anthropology* culture, language etc. Its ultimate aim is to create 
a kind of comprehensive library of books on India. We have 
endeavoured to have the becks written by acknowledged autho¬ 
rities on various subjects and in a scientific w^ay* Every effort is 
being made to see tliat they are easily understandable by the 
ordinary educated reader* The factual knowledge regarding the 
various subjects concerning India would be available to any 
ordinary reader who is not a specialist and who would like to 
have a knowledge of the subject in a rclatiwly simple language. 

We have been fortunate in getting the guidance of leading 
experts and scientists in various fields for this Project In fact 
without their active co-operation it would not have been 
possible to plan the Series* We are thankful to our Board of 
Honorary Editors who are eminent specialists and leaders in 
tlieir field for helping us in producing these volumes for the 
benefit of the ordinary reader. 

One of the objects of the Scries is to make it available in as 
many Indian languages as practically possible. Tlie work of 
transtating them in various languages will be taken up soon 
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as the original bocks are ready. In fact a few volumes might 
be originally written in some of the languages, 

VVe have received full support from the Ministry of Education 
of the Government of India and (he State Covemments. Thev 
are lending their help in many ways not the least by peimitttng 
scienrists working under them to write for the Series. 1 would 
like to take this opportunity of dianking them. Without their 
help it would not have been possible to undertake ihis enterprise 
of nationa! utility'. 

I am very grateful to my colleague. Professor M. S. Thacker, 
Member of the Planning Commission, for agreeing to be Co- 
Chief Editor. His enthusiastic collaboration has greatly helped 
in planning the Series successfully. 


Ntw Delhi 
Mai/ 12, J966 


B. V. KESK.-VH 


INTRODUCTION 


The hook tMt is here presented to the public owes its inspira¬ 
tion to a request by Shri J* John, the Editor of Stoie Trunaporf 
Reof'eu: of Bombay, who pressed me to oontribute a series of 
arddes of a popular nature ou some of the trees of Bombay. 
This was done, the first number appearing in May, 19SS; the 
last number in the series came out in November, 1960^ after 
which die foumal itself was disoontinued in favour of another 
journal in the regional language. 

In the introductoiy' note to the first artide of the serit^, the 
Editor stated s “This is the first of a scries of short notes and 
iUiistrations, which we intend publisliing from time to time. 
We shall select trees or climbers^ which on account of their showy 
Bowers and foliage deserve a place in gardens and avenues. .. 
This series, it is hoped, would encourage both the S(tate) 
T(ransport) personnel and the general travelling public to a 
greater appreciation of the beauties of nahrre.'* 

Most of the articles of the Bombay series are reproduced in 
these pages suitably adapted; a few climbers and slnrubs have 
been left out. On the oQier hand a fairly good number of new 
trees have been added in this book. In general only such trees 
have been included that may be seen planted along the strtsets 
of our towns or along the roads of the country^; trees found only 
in gardens or ia the foi'^ have on purpose been omitted. 

This book is not meant for professional botanists or foresters; 
it is intended to give our educated public some infarmation on 
the commoner road-side or avenue trees of peninsular India ^ 
Technical terms have reduced to the minimum and they 
liave been fuUy escplained. In the selection of details, I have 
tried to pick up those that in my opiDion have been found of 
interest to our reading pubUe^ Most of the trees here discussed 
are indigenous in some part or other of India; only a few exotics 
have been taken up, they are trees that have become so common 
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all over the countr> and liave adapted tliemselves so well to 
Indian conditions that tliey may be considered if not indigenous, 
at least fully naturalized- 

The original series was written for a Bombay journal and lor 
the Bombay public; for this reason efforts svcre made to give 
infoimation that was considered of particular interest to 
people of Bombay. In the present book the range of details has 
been extended to cover most of India south of the Himalayas. 

Some friends, that have seen the MS. of this book, have asked 
me to explain the reason if any, for the inclusion of some trees 
and rejection of others; there seem to be some indigenous trees 
that are by any standard much more showy and attractive than 

some of those listed here. 1 may honestly confess that no phdoso^ 

phical reason has guided me in my choice of subject. For many 
years I have been moving about India looking at our trees; some 
have caught my fancy, and here they are in this bwk. Or some 
friend may have called my attention to some strildilg ti^ and 
asked for details; such trees are also included. In general I have 
fa lAu up trees found only in peninsular India away from the 
Himalayas or from the more remote parts of Assam, that is to ^y. 
trees with which our public may be eiqiected to be more or less 


One word about the illustrations. All the colour blocfa. with 
the exception of Pfote JO, have been prepared from original w_ater- 
colour paintings by A. K. Goheh who executed his wprk m Bom_ 
bav under a scheme financed by the Coun^ of Scientific & 
Industrial Research. New Delhi, Plate 10 b based on a vvatej 
colour painting by R. A. Eldund of Puiandhar now of Finland. 
The half-tone illustrations have been taken with p^iMion fmm 
the book The Pabns of British ffHfia and CetjUm by E. Blatter^ 
published bv Oxford Univcmily Press. The line diap^ wjth 
die exception of Plates 1 and JJ h have been ^ally drasvn 
for this book by ShriD.P.Deb.an artist of the Botanical Sur¬ 
vey of India, Calcutta. Plate U b has been based on a photo- 
graph by the aulhot. 
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Flute I has been biscd on a photograph by Dr, T. A. Eao of 
the Botanical Sur\'ey of India, Calcutta. My sincere gratitude 
goes to all the artists and to Oxford University Press. 

I take this opporUmity to acknowledge my great indebtedness 
to Shri J, John, the Editor, and the State Transport authorities of 
Bombay, witli whose peimission the origioal series published 
under the name **Know Your Trees'* is here reproduced; my in- 
debtedness is all the greater for the fact that the>' have allowed 
me the use of many of their own colour blocks, and in this way 
have reduced the cost of this pubtieaticin. I also express my 
gratitude to Sri K, S. Srihivasan, Dy^ Director, Botanical SurvQr of 
India, who has helped in the preparation of the line illustrations. 


H. SANTAPAU 
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i 
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L THE BAOBx^B OR MONKEY-BREAD TREE 

ADAVSON7A DK-firATA Linn. 


(Fttmihf: Biunliafiiccjic* t 

Tiik Baob^h hits Iv-Wi tnittsu in [iidia for ntany ccntvmt's; 
Muslim tfudt rs art* crtnlitod with their intnicluttioii auil dispersal 
ill PUT CHiiiitn- frotn trinnt-ul Africa, where the free is indigenous. 
At present iJie Batihab is found .'jcattered all ctver India, at Cal- 
mtta. Liicbiiow, Madras, etc., hut it is i>artieiiliir1y along the 
^eestem coast of lociia that the tree is coiuraon. In the last few 
years, I hiivc noted tliis trt-c at Ihissein: in tin; iitighlwnrhootl 
of a Christian duirdi at Condita in Salsitte Tsbnd, where tJte 
trees were said to iiave bc‘en planted in the sixteentli ceiihirj' 
by the Missionaries in charge of the church. ,\.t the witninee of 
\'ictoria Gardens tliere is a good specUnen, standing, as it were, 
on sentry duty to watch over the visitors entering die Cardens. 
Several good trees can be seen in a nmnber nf pUtecs all over 
Salsctte Island. 


Xamis 

The scientific iwine of the tree is Affeiiisoiiitf f/igitotn linn- 
‘iTie name Af/flriOTHJ« ctimmemorates the Ifitb cetitnrv' French 
botanist M, Adansoio meaning *Bngcr-like refers to tin 

shape cjf the leaf. Tlie various English names refer <*ach to one 
or more of the striliing diaractcristics of the tree; it is called the 
African CahJiash Tree, with reference to the shajH' and size 
of the fruit; it is also called Crt^am uf Tiirtiir Tuv. widi refertnec 
to the pulp of the fruit; tJic itfoniref/-Breflff Tree, obviouslj witli 
reference to the fact that monteys eat the fniit with apparent 
relish; the vemaciilar name in some parts of Afritsi is Btro/wh, 
which naine has br'cii acci'pted in English. In Indbi the tri'c is 
knovvn as Chotfitrichich, Corakhaamti, Cnraldt Chinch, etc. 
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Descsuption 

This is a sbajige looking tree; formerl)r it was cultivated wear 
houses, temples* etc* The great sr/c attained by the trunk makes 
it unsuitable for planting along modem streets; in the past it 
was cultivated perhaps on aDcount of its strange looks and of 
tlie medicinal value of most of its parts. A soft-wcKjded tree; 
the trunk is about the thickest in the vvorid> grotesquely fat^ 
suddenly tapering into tliick branches; in those parts of tropical 
Africa, where the tree is indigenous, the trunk is reported as 
reaching 10 meters or more in diameter, and this makes the 
trunk about 30 m. in girth; to give an idea of w^liat tliis girth 
means, it is enough to say tliat it would take 14 or 15 tall men 
spreading tlieir arms fully to encircle the trunk of this tree. 
Another striking feature of the Baobab is its supposed venerable 
old age; Adanson himself calculated that a large tree he noticed 
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in Africa vvas ov'er 5^000 old; the same author remaxlced 

that he had seen in Africa some trees on the bark of which \isitois 
had can'^J tiieir names in the 14th or 15th Centuries, and such 
trees were still going strong in tiie l8th Century* Howe^^er old 
these may He, I do not think that we can call them the oldest 
trees in tlie world; this honour must go to the giant Kedwood 
trees of CalifomiEi, or to some of the smaller coniferous frees 
recently discovered in the western parts of U,S,A* 

Tlic Baobab is an erect tree, seldom going over 20 m. high; 
the bark should be fairly smooth, but is often badly scarred and 
unsightly. The l<^ves are mther large, similar to those of the 
Silk Cotton Tree- tliere is a long stout petiole, at the tip of which 
there come out 5 — 7 leaflets all from the same spot The 
flowers are showy nirostly on account of their si^e^ 10 — 12 cm* 
long before opening, about 15 cm, across after openings their 
colour is white witli a touch of purplish in the anther^; the 
stamens are all gatliered in a large bundle nr column, which 
stands out \'eiy clearly when the petals* some time after the 
opening of the flo^ver, turn and more or less curv^e on their backs. 
The fruit liangs down from a thickened stalk and is 20—30 an, 
long, about half as thick or more, oval in shape, grayish or light 
brown in colour, more or less looking like a small gourd, hence 
one of the English names; the fruit consists of a rough outer 
woody coat, w hich encloses a mealy pulp in which numerous 
seeds are embedded. The pulp is sometimes eaten by humans, 
and is reputed as having a pleasantly add taste^ which makes 
the fruit refreshing in the hot season; ho^vever, I Have tasted 
the fruit and found it mther insipid or tastdess; on the other 
hand, monkeys are fond of tlie fruit, which they eat with relish, 
so that the tree in parts of Africa is very properly rolled the 
Monkcfj Bread Tree. 

Probities anu Uses 

As mentioned aben'e, the tree is unsuitable for planting along 
streets or avenues^ on account of the uncontrollable thickness nf 
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its trunk; otherwise it is an interesting treep which when growing 
in open coimtry makes a bnive show in flower. The soft nature 
of its wood makes the tree useless for carpentry work of almost 
any type; it is a good tree for the match industryj but in India 
it is not sufficiently abundant to make it worthwhile to collect 
it for the purpose. On the other hand, authors of books on the 
flora of Africa seem to wax enthusiastio on the many uses to 
which the tree can be put; it is said to bo one of the most 
useful trees of Africa, every part yielding some product of eco* 
nomic importance. Tlie fibres of the bark are very strong and of 
high quality for the manufacture of ropes^ bags and even clothing; 
the same fibres have been used for the manufacture of especially 
strong paper, which has been found eminently suitable for paper 
money, etc. The pulp of the fruit has a taste like a-eam of tartar, 
and is made use of as a refrigerant in the treatment of various 
fevers; for a long time it has been used in the treahnent of dysen¬ 
tery and other stomadi diseases. The pulp of the fruit every¬ 
where in Africa* and sometimes also in India, is used for the 
preparation of a pleasant and cooling sherbet. The baric was 
formerly exported to Europe^ and is even uqw used in Africa, in 
the treatment of malaria in place of quinine. The dried leaves 
are credited with promoting perspiration and preventing kidney 
troubles. When the bark is incised, it fields a gum which baa 
proved useful for cleansing foul sores, especially In camels end 
other domesric animals. The soft trunk of the tree is hollowed 
out and made into living houses; Livingstone describes one of 
those excavated tnifiks es suffident to aUow 30 men tn lie down 
in it. The ash of the fruit and bark boiled in oil is used as 
soap by some tribes of Africa. In India the dry fruits are often 
used as floats for their nets by fishermen. 

Popular imagination secs something eerie and sinister in this 
tree; it is probably the grotesque slmpe of the trunk, which, 
especially vvhen the tree is bare of leaves, does look Iflce one 
of those apparibons meuboned by Dante in his Inferno. Again 
this supei^btious awe may have arisen from the fact that in some 
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parts of Africa the dead bodies of \vitch doctors and other dis¬ 
tinguished men are suspcfided inside the bollowed trunJss of 
these trees^ where such bodies soon become perfectly dry and 
mummified without any further treatments 
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ADINA CORDIFOLIA HooL 
{Family^ Rubiaceae) 

This is not a common tree in dty streets, but it certainlv 
deserves a place among our roadside trees. In Marathi it goes 
under the names of /faefci, or Hedi or Hnldwa; it is also calledL 
though incorrectly, K^dum or Kudutydy^ The name Adinin has 
been coined from the Creole adinos^ meaning crowded^ \vitl 
reference to the crowded condition of the flowers in dense baits, 
cordifolia, meaning Vidi heart-shaped leaves*, refers to the shape 
of the leaves. 


DETRiBtrnoj^ 

This tree Is indigenous in deciduous forests all over India; m 
Bombay forests it is I'onsidered^ after teak, one of the five most 
valuable timber trees. 

The largest Adina tree that I have seen is one m the Dangs 
Forest along the road from Waghai to Nasik, which* according 
to the tablet fiied at its base, in 19S3 was 50 m. tall with a girth 
at base of 5^ m* This was said to be the largest tree in the whole 
of the Dangs district. 

DESCRXPnON 

A large deciduous tree* under good conditions going over 
30 m., hut normally about 14 — 20 tUp tall^ Leaves up to 25 cm. 
or more across^ broadly oval or circular in shape, acute at the 
apex, heart-shaped at the base, slightly hairy especially when 
young, green or tinged with red or pink; nerves a strong one 
running from the base to tlie tip of the leaf and 5 — 6 pairs of 
lateral Ones, which unite in a wavy line near the margin of the 
leaf. Leaves come out m pairs* one on either side of a bmndi, 
their stalks connected by a pair of stipules* These are two leaf- 
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like 5tnicliires, up to cm. long, enclosing and protecting the 
verv young leaves and shoot apex; when the stipules fall away, 
they leave two clear lines, each encirtling half of the branch* 
Leaf stalks are 5—^10 cm. long. Flowers are inslgni£cant itidi' 
^ idtialljv being vei>^ small; but the>' come out in balls of 2 --3 cm. 
across; tlie tiny flo^ve^s are yellow gr yellowish in colour^ often 
tinged with pink. When die little flowers open out, the most 
proininent part are die styles, ii hich form a sort of halo round 
the floral balk Fruits are minute, forniiiig an almost solid ball, 
whidi when ripe is black or nearly black* 

Leaves are shed about February, and the tree remains leaf¬ 
less imtii about May —June; the stipules covering the buds are 
then very conspicuou:?. Flower balls are at their best from June 
to August. After the fruit proper has been shed at about the 
beginning of June of the following y^r, the fniit-heads appear 
black and are about 12 mm* across; the rains of the monsoon may 
bring them down and prepare the tree for the new Bower balls. 

Uses 

Me<Ucinally the bark of the tree is used as an antiseptie and 
ill fei^cnfi; the jiuce of the tree is used to Ml worms in sores; the 
medicinal principle seems to be mainly tannin* The timber is 
valuable, being moderately bard and even-grained. As an avenue 
tree, Adirvi Is not \ er>- good, pn accoimt of its being leafless at 
the time when shade is most wanted in our streets, that is to say. 
during April and May. But In general this is a fine treC;, attain¬ 
ing large proportioos, and rather sho^vy when in leaf; it is a good 
siglit all through the winter months. 

CULTTVATlOff 

Seeds germinate quite readily oa the ground when the mon¬ 
soon arrives, but the resultant seedlings are very minute and 
delicate, and may be washed away by the raii^s; seedlings at 
first develop very slowly, under favourable conditions attaining 
a height of only 10 — 12 cm. in the Erst season. During these early 
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stages the tree is very sensitive to intense li^t and to drought; 
on the other hand, wlien the sapplings are well established, they 
require strong light. As for soil, Arfirta thrives best in well water* 
ed but weD drained soil. Under artificial conditions, seedlings 
eau be raised in beds or boxes of fine sifted soil ivith a consider* 
able proportion of sand; the boxes should be protected froin 
strong rain and sun, Transplantiug requires care; it is best to 
lift the seedlings with a ball of earth round the roots. In the 
forest the tree produces a large crown on a straight clean bole; 
occasionally it produces a large number of irregular, fantastically 
shaped buttresses at the base. This is a valuable tree that may 
be planted with advantage on slopes where large clumps of trees 
are needed. A grove or even a large clump of these trees is a 
fine sight indeed, a delight to the eye of pa$sers>-by and a wel* 
come refuge to the little birds of the air. 


3. THE TREE OF HEAVEN 


AILANTHUS EXUELSA Boxb. 

(Famitif: Simaroubaceacj 

This thee was first described by William Roxburgh in 1795 
for the Circars in the eastern parts of India; it is indigenous and 
ucrmmDn iiii part$ of Gujarat, Bibar, Deccan and South India 
It Is a tree of fast gro^iiJis and for this reason^ it is being pro¬ 
pagated in some of the drier parts of fndia^ It is said to be 
indigenous also in Australia. 

Tlie name is a latinization of the vernacular 

name Ailunto of the Moluccas for A. ghndulosa Etesf. the Tree 
of Heaven. Our tree is fcnou'n in Hindi as Moftwrtife; Cuj.— 
Afdfjsi; Mai. — gongi7yflWi; Mar.—A/a/imiimii; TeL—Perfdd-H 
manu. 


Description 

A fast grooving deciduous tree up to £5 m. high, with whitish 
bark. Leaves pinnate^ 25 — 75 cm. long; leaflets alternate or 
subopposite, 6—12 pairs, variable in shape, irregularly toothed 
at the margins and unequabsided at the base. Flmvers in much 
branched panicles, creamy or yellowish, About 3 mm. across. 
Fruit Is a flat, papeiry pod or samara, 4 — 6 cniH long* 1 —L5 cm. 
broad, lance-shaped, acute at both ends^ seed one. 

Uses 

The tree does well in poor soil and In very hot parts of India, 
The wood is light in colour and weight, and where abundant^ 
\s used for packing cases^ fishing floats, etc. Graham mention^] 
in 1839 that the w™d was much used for making sword handles. 
The bark of the tree is used as a tonic and febrifuge. 
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triphysa Alst.( malabariai DC,) is found in the Western 
Chsts, southwards to Ceyloa, eastwartL to Burma, In North 
KWa i have seen trees over 30 m. tall, incisions in the bark 
yield ^ aromatic resin which is used in agor-i^tes. and in 
medicinal practice in the treatment of dysentery. 

A. ghruluhsa, the Tree of Heaven, is often planted in Nor* 
Indk as a shade tree; it is indigenous of China, Moluccas, etc. 
Various parts of the tree are used medicinally. 



4. DEVIL^S TREE 


ALSTONIA SCHOLARIS B. Br. 

(Famibji ApccyiiaKae ) 

English—D<?frfs Tree, DH& Bark Tfee; Hindi—Cftfffkm; Bengali 
^ChatHm; Marathi—Scftin, Tamil & Telugn—Palffig/i. 

Tins eveTgi?&en tree h found in most parts of penin¬ 

sular Indlap particularly in tlie moister areas of the Western and 
Eastern Chats up to a height of about 1000 m* It extends east¬ 
wards to Java and Australia. 

XAifES 

The generic name commemorates a distinguished botanist. 
Prof. C. Alston of Edinburgh^ 16SS —1760. The specific name, 
scbolaris, refers to the fact that the timber of this tree has been 
used in the past to prepare slates for school cdiildren. The 
Maratlii namep Safvin, refers to the leaves coming out seven at 
a time all round the branch at any node. The other name, 
Shaitan^ refers to the maleficent magic properties with which the 
tree in the popular imagination is endowed. 

Desckiftion 

A tall elegant tree with greyisli rough hark. Brauches whorled^ 
that iSp sev^eral of them coming out of the main trunk at the $ame 
height, very much like the ribs of an umbrellaH Leaves 4 — 7 in 
a svhorl, leathery, in shape rather like those of the Mango tree, 
dark green abovCp covered with a whitish bloom beneath. 
Flow ers sw'eetly scented, white or greenish white in little dusters 
on slender long stalks at the ends of the final branches. Fruit is 
a long follicle 30—50 cm. long^ 3—4 rnm> thiefe^ pendulous in 
pairs, produced in such large numbers as to change the general 
aspect of the tree. Tlie tree is elegant because of the very 
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regular hnuicliing, of the masses of £o\veTS that envelope the 
outer 'shell' of the tree and of die fruits. To me the tree loaded 
with fruits suggest the head of a )'ouug u'oman v^ith all her 
tresses hanging dossm loose. 


Uses 

Tlie wood is too soft for use in peimaneot structures; it has 
been used for packing boxes, black-boards etc. The bark Is 
known in commerce as Dita Bark, and is used in medicine as a 
bitter and astringent, in the treatment of fevers, dysentery etc. 
In Western India the tree is considered as the abode of evil 
spirits; in my own experience I have found some tiibak on the 
\V^estem Chats umsilling to sit or even to pass under the 
of this tree; falling asleep under Alstania is a sure token of 
death by the action of the devils guarding the tree. The tree, 
however, is a very ele^nt one when allowed to grow undisturbed; 
fear on tlie part of the hill tribes of the evil guardians of the tree 
helps to protect the same from damage or total destruotfon. 



At^nhtL 
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3. THE JACK-FRUIT TREE 

A/iroCABPt'S IIETEROPHYLLUS Umk. 

(Familtji Moracede) 

luf. Jack tree is a %'c*y cominO'ri one in otir streets and gardens; 
it iias been knoivn in parts of India from the begimiing of histori¬ 
cal times; the Creek lijstorian Tiieoplirastus viTiting aE>out 300 
ii,c. says: “'niere is also another tree which is very large and 
has ^vonderfiiUy sweet and large fruit; it is used for food by the 
sages of India..," 

The NAr^fE of the Trek 

In local Marathi it is known under the name of Phannas; in 
EngUsh it is the Jack or the Jack-fruit Tree; in our sdentiGc 
literature it goes, wrongly, under the name of Artocarpus integri- 
fotia, the correct name is ArtoocJfj^«/s hetero^ihtjUus Lamk. The 
generic name Artocarpus is made up of two Greek words mean¬ 
ing Brffld-/rtiif; however, the tree that in English goes under the 
name of Breadfruit tree is Artororpus eommtmis Forst. or A. 

Linn, f., w'hich is the commoner species to New Guinea 
and various parts of Micronesia. 

Descuftion 

.A middle-sized to large evergreen tree; some of the leaves 
may fall during the winter season, but at no time is the tree 
completely leafless. Leaves 10—20 cm. long, eUiptic in shape, 
acute at the apex, narrowed at the base, leathery and stiff in 
structure, smooth and shining above and deep green, rough 
and paler beneath: there is a stout middle ner\'e going from 
the base to the apex of the leaf, with seven to ten pairs of 
arching lateral ner\'es. Flowers at the ends of branches or on 
the trunk and branches away from the leaves; the two sexes 
are usually separate in different inflorescences. Male heads 
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2 —10 cm. loQg^ more or less cylindrical, roughly about the size 
and shape of die hitman thumbs individual flowers have a 
tubular perianth or corolla 1 — 2 mm. long^ hairy with minute 
hairs; anthers minute, yellowish; the stalk of the male heads 
is stoul, expanded into a ring just below the head; this ring 
may be but the remains of the bract or sbeath that enclosed 
the head when young. Female head; flower very' numerous, 
die stydes free for about 2 mm; the real fruits of this tree are 
not the Jacfc-fruit, but the smaller pieces into which the Jack- 
fruit is split, roughly the edible portion of die fruit; the outer 
part or perianth is fleshy and edible \vitli a sickly^ siveet odour, 
very much like that of ripe bananas; the seeds are ov'er 2.5 
cm. long, 1.0 cm. thick; the w'hole of the Jadt^fruit grows to 
30—90 cm. long, 20—40 cm* thick. 

Uses 

This is an elegant tree, often planted for die sake of the 
shade provided by its leaves; its general look, however, is 
somewhat sombre* due to the deep green colour of the leavers. 
The tree produces fruit quite readily in peninsular India; in 
due season it is an important item in the fruit markets of, e.g., 
Bombay. The fmit is edible and rather tasty* thou^ this i$ 
one of those fruits, the taste of which needs some trial; when 
the fmit is over-ripe, it may have a radier strong and un¬ 
pleasant odour* The fruit Is generally eaten raw; but it, as well 
as die seeds, may be eaten cooked. The limber of the tree 
is bright yellow when freshly cut, turning darker w'ith age and 
becoming almost as dark as mahogany; the timber is used for 
high class furniture. 

Okicinal. Ho&ie 

This tree is now veiy widely cultivated in many parts of 
India; it has been suggested that it is indigenous m the Western 
Ghats of India in rain forests at altitudes nf 0CX) —1000 ttl 
It is mentiDiied as wild also in evergreen forests in Assam 
and Burma. 


™-; JACK-Fnurr tree 
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Cultivation 

The best results are obtained in inoi$t tropical donate and 
a deep rkh soil* but the tree can grow on almost any soil 
Cultivation is ciFcctcd through seedsj it is better to plant these 
on the spot where the tree is to groWp as the long and deUcate 
tap root of the seeding is easily damaged. S^ds may be grown 
m baskets* provided care is taken not to damage the roots. 
The seedling thrives best in full open light* when the soil Is 
kept moist. 

On the subject of the Jack tree* Naime* the author of a very 
popular book on the flowering plants of Western ludla, writes: 
The immense fruit, the largest eatable fruit in tlie world 
(Tennent)p sometims^ attaining (it is said) the wei^t of 60 lbs,p* 
looks like a huge parasite on the trunk of the trec^ the smeU 
geueraHy deters Europeans from tasHng it* but having once 
ventured* I can state that the Savour is not disagreeable... It 
is said that the situation of die fruit varies with the age of 
the tree, being first borne on the brandies, then on the trunk* 
and iu veiy old trees On the roots. Its tenacious white juice 
makes the best bird-linie..r 


6. SOME OF THE BAUHINIAS OF INDIA 

{ Famihj; Ca^alpiniaceae) 

TnH^ AKE several species of (his genus scattered aU over 
Mia, some vwJd m our forests, others cultivated in gardens, 

m present chapter svill deal ^vith several of the commoner 
sp^aes. 

The g^us Baultmia was named by Limie in honour of two 
^nch brothers. Jean and Gaspard Bauhin, two distinguished 
botanists and authors of the iSth and 17tL Centuries, in the 
hvo-Iobed leaves or two as it were growfog 
fmni the s^e base recalling the noble pair of brothers”; the 
Bauhin brothers, however, were not twins, mudi less were they 
Siamese turns, as one might think fmm e;ramJnation of the 
leaves of the plant genus dedicated to their memoryl J«u, 
Bauhin, l!>41 —lfll3; Caspard Bauhin, 1550 — 10^, 


PURPLE BAUHINIA 
BAUIitNIA PURPUREA Linn. 

English - PiifTifo Biitihinia; Hindi - Klmirwal, Kamt; Marathi- 
Aimatii; Tdugu — JCencfian. 

This meium-sized tree is indigenous in the sal forests in 
the Jou'cr slopes of the Himalayas, going up to 1000 m., eattend* 
mg eastwards to ,\ssain and southwards to peninsular India. 
Leaves arc aWil 10 — 14 cm. long, usually longer than bread, 
and split at the tip into hvo lobes dou-n to 1/3 or 1/3 of their 
the lobes are more or Ies$ pointed or rounded; the 
ba^e of the le.^ is rounded, and 9~11 nerved, with strong; 
arching nerves. Flowm arc sho^vy, rase or pnrple ia colour 
^thered towards the ends of the branches. The calyx consists 
of a shcath-Iikc stmeture that splits into hso halves. The 
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corolla has five petals, each about 4 —5 cm. long; the pel^ are 
rase Or pniple^ usually one of them being more deeply coloured 
than the rest. Stamens usually five, but only three bear antheiSp 
the other two being sterile. Pods 15-^25 cin. long, 12-18 
mm. broad, flat, greenish or purplish till maturity, and remain¬ 
ing on the parent plant until the seeds are ripe, and then 
splitting suddenly and scattering the seeds. Tim tree is native 
at the foot-hills of the Himalayas, and is cultivated in most 
parts of India. 

Fijow'eiu:.\c and Fbutting 

Flowers of this tree may bo seen particularly from September 
to December; they are very fragrant; in tlie native haunts of the 
tree flowers are often visited by bees in search of poUen or 
nectar. Fruits form readily on the tree, ev^en %vhile some of 
the flowers are on, and ripen between January and March. The 
seeds ma>' then be scattered, but they do not germinate until 
the rains. Germination is of a high order, often lOQ®; but many 
of the seeds fail to produce seedlings due to the fact that many 
insects seem to be partieukrly attracted to the young roots or 
5lKK3ts of this trae. 

CuLtTVATIQN 

R. S. Tmup in his of /nrfian Trees gives the follow¬ 

ing hints. This tree aemands p]ent>' of light; it should, there¬ 
fore, be planted in open places away from buildings or from large 
shady trees. It is best to plant the seeds in good soil, about 
20 — 25 cm. apart; watering of the soil regularly has a marked 
effect on the growth of the seedlings, Wlien the time for trans¬ 
planting the seedlings comes, great care must be taken to see 
that the delicate rootlets are not damaged- the seedlings are 
rather sensitive to transplanting, 

EooKO,\nc Vai.oe 

Most parts of the tree are of economic use in this country. 
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The leaves ate used as cattle fodder^ the bark of the tmnk is 
used ID the dyeing and tanning industry; the wood is moderately 
hard and is used for making agricultuml implements; the flowers 
are used for decorative purposes^ or are eaten by men either 
cooked as a vegetable or after picklings Howe^'erj one word of 
caution on the use of this tree: the bark of the underground root 
is poisonous even in a small quantity^ (Blatter & Millard)^ la 
Bombay and in many places in India, this tree is cultivated main¬ 
ly for its decorative value in gardens and avenues. 


JHINJERl 

BAUHiNtA RACEMOSA Linn. 

Hindi — Jhinjeri; Marathi — Apia; Tamil — 

In western parts of India, this tree is known under the name 
of Apia; it is one of the best known of our wild trees, at least 
among smokers, for the leaves of tliis tree are used in Western 
India as wrappers for the ijopular Iwdis or country dgarrettes. 
Flowers are insignificant cither on account of their colour or 
of their size, in general the tree has alsvays a wild look^ its trunk 
being short and crooked. This species of Batdimia, however* is 
of v^ue because it grows in poor soik in open rocky places, and 
is, therefore, of value for protecting the soil in such open places. 


PUBESCENT BAUHINIA 

BAUHINIA TOMENTOSA Linn. 

This is a small tree, in geneml appearance very mudi like the 
prececding plant. 1 have seen It growing in abundance on the 
low^er slopes of the Gimar in Saurashtra, but am unable to say 
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if the tree was indigenous at tlie spot or Lad been planted by 
thc Fonest Detiartmeiit. in Gujarafi tlie tree goes under the 
nnnie of Fj7o AsoadaTO', as it is so mre in the \fanithi speaking 
parts of the country , there does not seem to be a Maratlii name 
for the tree. The Emvers of this Bauhinia are up to 7 cm. 
across, wlnte or creamy white in colour or pale yellow. Lately 
I liave seen sereral sudi trees cultivated in gardens. Tliey were 
a fine sight with the iinineroiis large Qowers scattered on the 
periphery of the tree. 


variegated bauhinia 

BAHW/nm VARIEGATA Linn. 

This tree is often cultivated in gardens all over India. It is 
so similar to B. purpurea tliat even a trained botanist finds it 
difficult to tell one tree from the other, if indci;d they are diff¬ 
erent nt all. B, tan'cgofa js Imov^n in Hindi under the name of 
toc/jjtaf,' in Bombay as farndwn; in Bengal as rakfa kamhar; in 
English, it is known as Variegated Bauhinia; the standard U.S„4. 
name is Buddhist Bauhinia^ Its flowers arc white or purple, 
botli colours often being found in the same tree. The tree is 
indigenous in the drier hilly parts of India. It is cultivated in 
open gardens or along some of the sea coasts practically all over 
peninsular India. 


CUMBING BAUHINIA 

BAUHINIA VAHLII Wt. & Am. 

This is an immense climber going over the tops of even 
the highest trees in the forest, and doing much harm on account 
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of the shading of the grooving tops of useftil forest trees. Flow¬ 
ers come out In large bunches towards the end of the branches; 
the corolla is yellowish or white, about 7 cm. across; the plant 
!s very showy on account of its massed flowers and its hooked 
rust>^ tendrils. Leaves are collect^ and used as dinner plates 
mu<^ as we use banana leaves. Pods are strong and woody, 
easily reaching 25 cm. long and 7—10 cm. wide; the seeds are 
eaten by the hiU tribes of the areas where the plant is com¬ 
mon. This climber is found occasionally in Bombay forests 
especially in the denser forests of the Weslern Chats. It is 
common from the foot-hills of die Himalayas southwards along 
the Eastern Ghats. It is a very elegant plant, but it suffers 
much persecution from foresters^ who try' to protect their trees 
from >iiis plant, and from hill tribes who collect the seeds as an 
article of food. 


POKE-LEA\^D BAUmNIA 

BAUHINIA FOVEOLATA Dab. 

Tliis is not a common tree, but deserves mention on account 
of its name. It is fairly common along the Western Ghats; it 
reaches 2S m. in height, and may Bven go beyond 30 m. The 
flowers are not striking either by their colour or their size; 
hut the leaves are about the largest for the genus m India; 
often the>^ reach over 30 cm. across. The scientific name. 
faveotatHf is derived from the fact that the underside of the 
leaves is covered with minute pores (foveoli), each of which 
has a sort of stopper or plug retained in position by a slender 
thread coming from the middle of the pore; in a minute way 
such pores are like our kitchen sinks with the corresponding 
plugs and chainst but with this difference that the *chajn in 
this tree comes from inside the ^sink. 


7. SILK COTTON' TREE 

BO.WBAX CEIBA Linn. 

(Fom%i Bombacaceae) 

Names 

In bolanical literature of India, there is scarcely a free 
ivhidi has tried the ^tieuce of botanists and foresters more 
® present tree. It has been listed in our floras under 

the names of Bumbax mahbaricum, Salmalia mahharica, Bom- 
bax ceiba, etc. In many parts of India, the tree goes under the 
name of Simul; in English it is called the Colfon Tree or the 
SiIfc-CoHcm Tree; oceasionally it is also spoken of as The Fiime 
of the Forest^ though the latter name usually reserved for the 
Palas tree. The generic name Bombax refers to the cotton 
obtained from the fruits; the name SalrnaUa has a world of 
tradition and poetry; it has been derived from the Sanskrit 
Safnujft or Sbalntidi. under which name the tree was known in 
ancient India, as the tee under which Pitamaha rested after 
the creation of the world* 

Description 

The Sitk-Cottofi b'ce: is a tall deciduous (nee with wido spread- 

ing branches. It often reaches 25 m, in height Tlie wood 
is rather soft, the bark light in colour, but at least in the young 
stages is covered with sharp conical prickles, which effectively 
keep the tree safe from animals and men. The leaves are large, 
bright green, ratlier stiff in tcYliire, divided into S-7 leaflets, 
which are themselves leaf-like and spread like a fan; these leaf¬ 
lets are lance-shaped, acute or tapering at both ends with 
numerous clear nerves. The leaves remain on the tree for the 
greater part of the year and this makes Simu] one of the best 
shade trees of the country; just before flowering time all the 
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leaves fall off, and then there remains but a gaunt, skeleton- 
like tree, but not for long. The Silk-Cotton Tree sheds its leaves 
towards the end of Januaiy, and comes into flower from Febru¬ 
ary’ onwards. 

The flow^ers of the common Silk-Cotton Tree are bright crim¬ 
son or red. Occasionally they arc yellow or white; the yellow- 
flowered tree is credited with miraculous powers, human and 
divine, in popular belief, and for this reason, the tree is often 
maltreated by devotees trying to obtain some of the spiritual 
benefits from the use of bark or wood of the tree, Flowers 
come out when the tree is leafless; they come in very large num¬ 
bers so that the whole tree is a mass of brilliant colour. There 
are few' trees in the whole world that can compare with the 
glorious display put up by our Simul trees. To add to the 
beauty and attractiveness of the tree, many bnght birds frequent 
it in search of nectar from the Bowers; the lively chatter of 
Mynahs, Rosypastors. accompanied by the basso of the crows 
and the twittering of spamnvs and other small birds make this 
a grand symphony of nature. The man w'ho does not feel ex¬ 
cited in the presence of such beauty, surely must have a soul 
of iron, 

'fhe calyx is thick, cup-shaped, silky on the inside, smooth 
outside. The petals are thick, 12 and more era. long, 2 — 3 cm. 
broad; the stamens are grouped in the middle of the flower in 
several bundles, in all 60 stamens in the common Simul, behveen 
00 and 600 in other species of India; the stamens are more or 
less of the same colour as the petals or slightly paler. The fruit 
IS roughly egg-shaped in structure, 10-15 cm. long, 3-5 cm. 
thick, and consists of 5 stout woody valves, which at maturity 
open out and fall away ftom the rest of the fniit. This caus^ 
masses of small browTi or black seeds covered w-ilh white cotton, 
to fall out and scatter all over the countryside; if you have a 
Simul tree near your home, you will find it very difficult to keep 
your room tidy from the cotton which is blown about by the 
lightest breeze. 
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Uses 

Simul is a very valiiabb tnec; every part is of use. The timber 
is soft, and is os^ in the manufacture of match sticks in Bombay 
and elsewhere; in an average year Bombay consumes nearly 
100,000 tons of the timber for matches. In otlier parts of the 
country this light soft timber is used for maktug packing boxes for 
bulky and heavy articles; fishermen use it for floats for their nets. 
On the other hand, tliis timber is liighly attractive to white ants, 
and for this reason becomes useless for any permanent structure. 
The cotton fibre from the seeds is much too short for spinning; 
it is, however, used for stuffing mattresses and pillows, The gum 
^ven out by the tree from wounds and cuts, known as Mocfwwtis, 
has some repute in medicine among Ayurv'edic practitioners, 
calyx of the young flowers is cooketl and eaten as a vegetable. 

The SuituL as an' Avenue Thee 

The beauty and brighbiess of the flow'ers and the shadiness 
of the leaves make this one of the finest trees in India, cither 
in the iungle or along our roads and streets in cities. The tree 
needs protection against strong winds, since its soft wood gives 
wav in stormy weaUier. In somewhat protected places, this is 
one of the best trees, but it needs plenty' of room to spread its 
leaves and branches. 

Cultivation 

Cultivation is of the simplest; cither through cuttings or through 
seeds it is possible to plant this tree in almost any type of soil. 
The leaves are readily eaten by cattle and goats, at least when 
young, but the strong and very sharp prickles give tlie tree suffi" 
cient protectioa once it has passed out of the seedling stage. 


8. THE FLAME OF THE FOREST 

Btrrt'A A/OiVOSP£RMA Taub. 

(famihj-. PaplUonaceae) 

In our popular literaturo tlicre are several trees that go under 
the above name; in particular tbe Silk Cotton Tree {EombfUf 
or Salmalia), tlie Indian Coral Tree (£rj/#ftrina) and the Falas 
Tree (Butea monospemia) are now and then referred to as the 
Flame of the Forest. The only tree to which the name should 
be applied is Butea monosperma Taub. (or Buies /rondosa Koen, 
ex Roxb. as it is given in most of our floras), known as Falas, 

DfSCRIFTION 

A small to medium-sized deciduous tree, with a crooked trunk 
and branches; in most parts of Bombay it seldom goes beyond 
6 m. in height. Bark is greyish or light brown in the older parts 
of the tree. The leaves are trifoliate, that is to say, they consist 
of a stalk 8—H cm. long and three leaflets, of which two 8—12 
Lin. across, are opposite to each other, the third and larger, 12—20 
tm. across, being some distance away from the others; all the 
leaflets aje leathery and stiff, the tenninal one ^vith equal sides 
at the base, the laterals very strongly unequal-sided at the base, 
all obtuse Or rounded at tlie apex; young leaflets are finely silky, 
older ones more or less smooth but hairless. The leaves fall off 
in winter; the flowers appear on the tree at the beginning of the 
hot season. February to March, when the tree is completely leaf¬ 
less. The flowers are lai^e, at times as large as an adult human 
thumb, densely crowded on the leafless branches, several Bowers 
at a time on a swollen node on young branches; the latter as well 
as the flower stalks are velvety dark oUve-greeo in colour, some¬ 
times very' dark, almost black. The calyx of the flowers forms 
a sort of irregular cup at the base outside, and is of the same 
colour as the young twigs on the outer, but dolhed xvith fine silky 
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hair on the inner side; the rim of the Cidyx cup should normally 
have five teeth, but usually the hvo upper ones are fused* iind 
the result is a cup with four teeth. The corolla is 3-5 cm- long, 
of a rich orange— or sohnon-red colour* silky hairy' outside with 
silvery hair. The fruit i$ a flat pod or legume, 12—18 cm, longp 
about 4—S cm. broad, narrowjug someivhat towards the tip^, in 
which a large solitary' seed is enclosed. ^\'hcn young, the pods 
are velvety with dense hair, at length they become more or 
less hairy. Dry pods are not elegant; tliey' hang down on the 
tree, and, I do not Imow for what reason, to me they always 
appear like a large number of chap^Hils hung up in the air to 
diy^ 


DlSTRIBUnON 

The Flame of the Forest* fiufert mofio^perffia* is foimd all over 
India and Burma up to 1000 m.; it is common in dry dedduous 
forests ill Central India, ft is also connnon In some of the sandy 
areas in Cujerat and Saurashtru. Nearer Bombay* the tree is 
common on the lulls from Kalyan to Igatpuri or lo Khaudala 
along the marii road or the railway lines. At the eud of February 
or beginning of Marclv, one can appreciate the correctness of the 
name, Fiome of the Forest; some parts of the forest are a vivid 
mass of colour* which is ver>' striking in the general lealess con- 
diUon of most trees ii!i such areas. 

Uses 

The Palas tree is seldom cultivated in gardens or along the 
streets of tovras; the tree looks too wild and mgged except when 
it Is in full bloom. Unfortunately the tree snflers from the 
constant lopping or cutting of leaves and branches; our farmers 
in the Konkan and elsewhere collect such branches and spread 
them on their rice fields; wiien the branches are thoroughly dry, 
they are set on firC:, either by themselves or mixed with cowdung. 
If left to itself* the Falas tree can siiceced even on poor soil; it 
does well even in some of the more sandy and arid areas in India. 
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This sLdiply means that the tree can piroEtably be used for the 
regeneratiod of poor soils. In many parts of India this tree is 
used for the cultivation of the lac insect; it is said that the 
cpmntitj' of lac produced exceeds that on any other tree, even 
though the quality is not of the best. A^’hen die bark of the 
tree is cut or scratched^, it gives out a red or reddish juice^ which 
on exposure to air hardens into a glassy ruby-red gum; com- 
nicrdally this gum is knov n as ‘Bengal Kino'; it is a powerful 
astringent and is medidnally used in the treatment of many 
forms of dironic diarrhoea. Tlie seeds liavc long been used 
in India against rotmdworms and tajieworms, though they seem 
to he useless against hookworms. The leaves of the Palas are 
made into platterSi cups, etc.; tii some parts of the couutr>^ they 
are also used as bidi wtapptTs. 

If you wish to see an impressive and colourful sights you 
might }U 5 t go along the main road to Tansa Lake, or riding in 
die ^Vestem Railway froin Bombay to Delhi keep your eyes open 
in the neighbourhood of Kotah. You will then easily understand 
why this tree has been called by the very appropriate and ex¬ 
pressive narne of Flame of ihc Forest. 

The name, But$a was coined by Koenig or Roxburgli in honour 
of John Stuart, 3rd Earl of Bute, who '"for several years lived 
ill retirement in Bute, engaged in agricultural and botanical pur¬ 
suits.'" {EncycL Bdt. 4: 4S&. 195B). The specific name frou- 
dosit means 'leafy' or 'full of leaves*^; the other name, monospermo^ 
ineans one-sceded' and refers to the fruit with a single seed near 
its apex. 



9. ALEXANDRIAN LAUREL 

CALOPHYLLUM INOFHYLLUM Linn. 

(Family: Guttiferae) 

English—Afetamiritjn Laufd; Hindi—Suitdna Champaf Marathi— 
Unrfi; Bengali—Sidfdna Champoj Tamil—PiTinoij Pnnmji, 

Tins vilBV elegant evergreesj tree seems to be indigenous in 
the coastal districts of Eastern and Western India, going east¬ 
wards through Burma and Malaya to Australia, southwards to 
Ceylon, weshvards to the islands of E, Africa; the tree is essen¬ 
tially a littoral species and grows on dry sandy beaches, where 
few otlier trees will succeed. It is abundant from Bombay to 
Ratnagiri and in the Andaman Islands. Under cultivation the 
tree is found along streets in our towns, especially along the 
coasts, and os a road-ride tree. It is a very elegant tree with dark 
green shining leaves, and white, sweetly scented flowers. The 
generic name, Calophyllum, meaning 'Beautiful Leaves* is a very 
apt one; the specific name, "Inophyllum,' meaning 'with strongly 
nerved leaves* describes an important character of the tree, 

DESdopnoN 

An elegant tree with smooth dark bark. Leaves in opposite 
pairs, broadly elliptic, with margiiis turned somewhat back, and 
with very dose parallel lateral nenes running nearly at right 
angles to tlie mid-nerve; base of leaf acute, petioles stout and 
flattened. Flowers pure white, sweet-scented, about 2.5 crus, 
diam. in lax axillary bunches or racemes. Sepals 4. nearly 
orbicular. Petals 4 spreading. Stamens many, tbe filaments 
united into a few bundles. Stigma mushroom-shaped, on a long 
twisted style. Fruit at first green, finally yellow, with a smooth 
skin, the fruit 2—3 cm. across. 
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Uses 

The main reason for the cultivation of the tree is its beautv' 
HS a road-side tree. The seeds yield an oil which is used for 
burning and in medicine in the esternal treatnient of ulcers and 
rheumatic affections. The juice of the bark is a strong purga¬ 
tive. The timber is fairly hard and is used in ship-buildiag^ 
etc* Excisions on tfie bark and fruit yield a gum, wbidi has 
been confused with the West Indian Taatmahaca Cum., 


10. AMALTAS TREE 


CASSIA FISTULA Linn. 

{Fdmil^i Caesalpiniaceae) 

English— Labunium, AmaUas Tree; Hindi ^ Bengali— 
Amaltas; Marathi—Tamil—JCnjin^i; Telugu— 

Tms IS ane of the most beautLTiil of our indigenous trees; it 
adds colour to our hills during the drier and hotter parts of 
summer, Tl:ie name, lt}dian Laburnum, has been given to it on 
account of the general sintikritx'' in the colour and profusion of 
flowers uith the European Laburnum. The specifie 
fistula, meaning ‘a pipe' or 'a reed-pipe" or "shepherds pipe' has 
been given on account of the shape and size c>f the fniit- 
Cassia is a classical name, apparently of CiimfimoTniim iners. 

Desgrtfiion 

This tree is generiilly small to middle-sized, 6—IS m- high; 
tlie trunh i$ short; the leaves are of a deep green colour^ corn- 
pound in structure, each consisting of 4—8 pairs of leaflets; 
ti\e leaflets are 5—12 cm. long, and about t^vo-tl^irds as bmad. 
All leaves are shed during the months of March to May, and 
it is during this leafless period that the flowers come out in 
great profusion; they come out in long drooping racemes, die 
flowers near the base of the mcemc opening ont first; individual 
flowers are bright yellow in colour and 3.3—5 cm. across. 
Stamens are ten in number, three long ones, four rather short, 
and three very short, cnly the longer ones lacing usually fertile^ 
Tlie fruit is one of the most striking sights on our hills. It is 
about 50—60 cin- long, 2—25 cm. thick, black or nearly black 
in colour when ripe* with many faint transverse lines shomng 
the inner partitions throngh tfie skin. A leafless tree just before 
flowering is indeed a sight: there may be up to one hundred 
fruits hanging down from the branches of the tree. Internally 
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thu fruit is divided into many regular cells^ each cell consisting 
of pamllcl partition walls and one flat seed; lining the partition 
walls, and at times the side walls also, there is a bhicldsh^ sweet 
ptilp^ which is often used as a mild purgative. 

DjsTurounoN 

The whole tree^ in leaf or in flower, is a highly decorative one; 
this is why it is a very popular tree all over the cjountry for 
road-sitles and gardens. In Bombay Laburnum Koad vvas so 
named because of the double row of trees plan led along the 
street; in Eklhi, Calcutta and other tossms in India, Amajtas 
brightens the lives of our people in the hot season. In its \vild 
state Amaltas is common over most parts of peninsular India, 
espccnally in hilly deciduous forests. 

Cultivation 

Propagation can be readily effected through seeds; some 
gardeners, however, may eLxpenence difBcuJtv in germinating 
them, some seeds may take over one year to germinate. If tlio 
seeds ate planted in flower-pots and watered abundantly, they 
may genninale more easily; seedlings can be transplanted at the 
beginning of the monsoon. 

Uses 

The tree is very” decorative, and is generally planted for the 
sake of its showy flow'crs. Other uses, however, render the tree 
important in the economy of the country. The timber i$ hard 
and durable; the flowers are at times eaten as vegetables by the 
hill triljes of India; the pulp of the fruit is employed as a mild 
pnrgati\T; the root is u$ed as a tonic and febrifuge. 

On account of its real or supposed medicinal properties Amaltas 
suffers persecution in many parts of India; when pieces of bark 
from the trunk arc removed, the tree responds by producing 
some rather Unsightly blisters which make the tree a sorry' sight. 
This is often the case with trees cultivated along the streets in 
our towTis^ 


11. CASU ARINA 


CASUARINA EQUlSETlFOLfA Foint. 

(Famll^z Casnarinaecae) 

English—BeeftLOocf Tree, Comarina; Marathi—StJi'ia; Tami]— 
CaLiEjA'A'tf,- Telngti— Seniku; Bengali—BehU-iimu. 

CASUAtasA IS indigenous along the cxiastal areas from 
Clijttagongp eastwards tlirough the islands of the Indian Ocean, 
to die islands of the PaciGe and Queensland in Australia^ It is 
under cultivation along many coastal districts in India, The 
tree was first introduded into the Calcutta Botanic Garden from 
Cliittagong by Francis Hamilton in 1798. ELdensive plantations 
of this tree may be seen from Madras up to Puri in the east 
coast, and in North Kanara, Batnagid and northw^ards bej'ond 
Bombay along the west coast- Equket^folia means "with leaves 
like E< 7 «isc<wni\ The Australian name^ beeficood, refers to the 
colour of raw' meat showm by the w'ood of the Ii\ing tree when 
the bark has been removed. The name Camanna is “said to be 
derived from the Latin 'Casuarius\ the Cassowary', from the 
resemblance of the branches to feathers." CBenthal!, Tr. Cafc- 
240} 

Desouftlon 

A large evergreen tree of rapid growth, reaching 30 m. or 
more in height. The \voody branches of the tree end up in 
green, many-sided branchlels, carrying a number of minute 
scales at tlie nodeSp these scales represent the leaves. In general 
Casuarina looks like a pine tree, though the leaves or needles 
of the latter are u^ally shorter than the green branchlets of 
Casuarina. Flow'ers inconspicuous, unisejoiak the males in ter¬ 
minal cylindric spikes, each flo%ver consisting of one stameii and 
hvo scales^ the female flowers are in small spherical cones, which 
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when ripe; jtyeds winged. ver>^ niintite. v^iy 

hl]|l|tTOU£. 


Uses 

The wood is hard;, but in India is not used for cajpentry; it 
makes good mine props, and one of the best fuel woods. The 
tree has been v^ry suecessfully employed in the reclamation of 
land near tlie sea, where at the same time it makes an excellent 
wind-break; after a time other and more useful trees can be 
planted in the area. Casuarina is a good garden tree, on which 
Bentball in Tree^ of Calcutta writes: ““the soft sigliing of the air 
through its innumerable slender t^vigs is a pleasant sound, re¬ 
miniscent of the noise of the sea on a distant shore, and its light 
open foliage is a pleasant change from the sombre greens of 
most tropical trees." For some unknown reason birds dq not 
seem to like Clasuarma; if, therefore, yon wish to ha%'^e birds in 
your garden or plantation, grow other trees mixed with Casuarina. 

CuL-nvAtiON^ 

Sow fresh seeds in a nurser>' bed, which must be free from 
w aterJogging^ the tree does not do well in clayey soil. Seed¬ 
lings may he transplanted when about one year old; they must 
be planted under the open sky^ as they are very sensitive to 
shading. Ois^iarina trees may be cut dowm for fuel after ten 
years, and should be cut down before they are 6hy years old. 
Old trees often suffer from a fungal infection that blocjts the 
water vessels and causes serious malformations on the trunk, and 
c\ entually kills the tree. Althaugh Casuarina h a littoral species, 
it has been successfully planted in most paits of peninsular India 
as an avenue tree. But to see this tree in all its glon- you must 
go to tlie sea coasts of India^ 
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12. SHISHAM 


DALBERGIA LATIFOLIA Roxb 
P^LpUionaceae) 

English— Roseicood, Bombay Blackwood; Hindi— 

Sliislutm; K£tnnada-Bi|i; Marathi—Shisham; 

Tamil—/ff, EdtrflJf. 

Names 

The CESErac name Datbcrgia commemorates N. Dalberg, a 
Swedish botanist of the end of the IStli and early 19th centuries. 
Laiifolta means Svith broad leaver*. 

DisnuBimoN 

The tree i$ indigenous and endemic from the Himalayan foot¬ 
hills, to Central and South India, and is more common in hilly 
parts, going up to 1500 m. elevation. In open deciduous foreste 
in Central and West India the tree is small and crooked, scarcely 
reaching 10 m. in heighti in the meister areas in Sondi India it 
is a large tree growing to large si^es, trees 23 m. high being 
common, trees over 35 m. high have also been recorded. 

DEsoumox 

A small to large tree with spreading branches forming a shady 
head; the tree is said to be deciduous, but at no time is entirely 
without some leaves; leaf shedding takes place at the end of 
winter* Leaves consist of a central stalk and 5—7 Icofiets placed 
alternately on either side of the stalk; leaflets more or less 
orbicularj firm* green above, paler beneath. Flowers white 
in oolonT;, very similar in appearance to those of Pongamia. in 
lax clusters from leaf axils. Fruit a strap-shaped, fiat pod with 
1—3 seeds^ The tree flowers in the hot season, the fruits remain 
on the tree for some months, usually until the monsoon. 
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Uses 

This tree yields one of the most valuable timbers of India, 
kno%ra in the trade as Indian or Bombay Roseiuijod or Biact- 
tcood. In a reecut note published in Indian Forest)^, D. G. 
Wesley reports that a log of this tree of 63 J cubic feet '^vvas 
sold for Fs* 23,059.'i0| giving a rate per eft. of Rs. 362- To my 
mind this is a record for any kind of timber sold in India to 
date.^ (Indian For. S9: ^62, 1963). G. Watt says of the tim¬ 
ber of this tree: 'The timber is one of the most valuable m 
India, is strong, very Iiard^ close-grauied, and of a purple black 
It takes a beautiful polish, is reckoned the best ftirniture wood.^ 
(G. Watt, Diet. Econ. pTod- 3: 9, 1S90). 

C^JLT^^^T10N 

Plant fresh seeds in a well-drained nursery bed, only fresh 
seeds give a high percentage of germinatLOD. Transplant the 
seedlings at the beginning of the monsoon and at first give them 
partial shading; later on the seedlings benefit from fuU open 
light. The tree does best in welUraiaed moist soil, but can 
also stand poor di>^ soils. The tree is occasionaUy planted along 
roadsides, where it does fairly well. However, when most of 
the leaves are gone, this is net elegant 


13. GUL MOHUR 

DELONIX REGIA Kaf. 

( Family: Caffsalpimaceae) 

Dubixc TJiE hotter part of the year immediately preceding the 
inOTi^jon, many of the streets of our cities seem to be on fire 
\vi U) masses of flowers of the Gul Mohur; this is one of the 
most shou^y and common ruad-side and avenue trees all o^ er 
pcmiiLsubr India. 

Names 

The scientifie name of the tree is Delonix regia Raf.; in some 
older bocks ft goes under the name of Pt^incnnio; regia Boj. 
Ddonjjc means "with a-dear daw or naih* with reference to 
the shape of the petals, particularly of the larger or fifth petal- 
In Hindi the tree is known as tlie Cfil Mohut; Gul means rose or 
flower; Mor is the common name for tho peaooelc; It has been 
soggesterl that the name is a conniption of Guhnor, the peacock 
rose or peacock flo%vcn In English the tree Is ^miously knowm 
as Fhmboyant, Royal Cold Mokur^ Royal Peacock Fhwer, Fire 
Tree; among Bombay Christians tt is often referred to as die 
Pcittccosi Tree or tliC Holy C/wisf with reference to the 

fact that Us i>eak flowering occurs about tiye feast of Pentecost, 
50 din s after Easter. 

OmoiN 

The tree seems to be native of Madagascar^ at the beginning 
of the XIXth Centiny' it taken to Mauritius, and this is why 
at tim<s^ it is said to be native of Mauritius. It is not clcvir 
%vhen*thc tree was introduced into India; Voigt in 1845 men¬ 
tions it in bis catalogue of tho Botanic Garden of Calcutta with 
the simple indication that it flowers in the rainy season; there 
are reemds tliat about 1S50 the tree was growing in Bombay. 
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It Jias JK)w Ixicoriic on*? of lli& cominonGst tfcos In oiSfly of the 
iirhnn parts of Indiu. 

Cultivation 

This is a middlo-sizcd trw, 5-10 ni. tall, its size depending on 
its age or on the type of soil on which it grows. The GmJ 
A/ohto- is well adapted to a variety of soil and dimatio condi¬ 
tions; it can thrive iH-ar the sea, but it also does very well in 
the drier parts of the country* The roots are shallow and 
spreading, and on this account the tree may not be suitable 
for gardens, for little else will grow in the ncigbbourliDod of 
the tree; on the other hand it can do well on rocky soil. One 
difBcnlt)-, ho\ve\'er, is that on account of its shallow roots, tlic 
tree may be blown down during the stormy weatlier of the 
monsoon. The Gul Mohur is a fast grower, and produces a 
spreading, umbrella-like head, and this makes the tree very 
suitable for avenues where brith flowers and shade are desiretl. 

DsisQumoN 

The leaves are feathery*, and very* elegant, the colour light 
green of a very pleasant hue. Each leaf may reach up to 
50 cm* in length; die leaves are compound, that is to say, con¬ 
sisting of 10-20 pairs of pinnae or smaller leaves, on a fine 
midrib- eadi pinna bears 20—30 pairs of small, light-green 
leaflets. All the leaves fall off just before the flowering season, 
about the middle of February or die Ix-ginning of March or 
snmctinies a little later; when the tree is completely bare of 
leaves, flowers come out in large numbers, and then the svliole 
tree is aptly called The Fire Tree. Flowers are arranged in 
very' large laeemes at the ends of die branches. Elach flower 
may reach 10 or 12 fam- aeross, and consists of 4 bright scarlet 
petals with a fiftli, the standard, slightly larger in size and 
variegated red and yellow in colour. Petals are spoon-shaped, 
with beautifully crinkled margins; the base is narrow and long 
and suggests some sort of a daw, hence the scienhAc name of 
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the tree. Before the opening of the flowers, the calyx encloses 
the petals^ and is pure light green; after the opening of the 
flowers, the inside of the calyx is bright scarlet. There are ten 
stamens, of vai>^ng length, uonsisting of a slender bright red 
filament and a yellow or yellowish anther. The fruit is a 
large pod^ which at first is green and rather soft; in time the 
fruit turns deep bnDwn and very hard, up to 50 cm* long, 5^ 
cm. broad, and about 1—1^ om. thick. The seeds are oblong 
and mottled. The w'ood is white and light, and takes a fine 
polish. 


14. DUABANGA 


Dt^ABAVGA CfiA-VDlFLORA Walp. 

(Fftnuly: Sonneratiaccae) 

Assam^ne-fOiiikan, Hoko!; Bengali—Bonrfmpftrjlifl; Nepali— 

Ltmpatia. 

Names and DisrwBimoN 

The genehic name, Diwflxin^d, was coined by Francis Hamil¬ 
ton from the vernacular in Tripura, Dwi/dbflnggfl; (jrancfi/Jora, 
meaning 'large-floweretl’, refers to the sise of the fiowers of this 
tree; in the older literature of India the tree goes under the 
name of D. sOTincratioUfcs, the name meaning ‘similar to Sotiner- 
(ittia. 

A tall deciduous tree of quick growlh indigenous in the 
Eastern Himalayas, soulliwards through Assam to Burma and 
Andaman Islands to Malaysia; the tree ascends to about 1,000 m. 
above sea level. It is generally found along the banks of ri^'ers 
in some of the sub-Himalayan valleys. In its native haunts, 
it is a very impressive tree reaching 30 m. or more in height. 
On account of the quick growth the tree has been introduced 
in several parts of India in the last fciv years. 

Description 

Tlie trunk is straight, light broivn in colour with branches 
coming out strveral at the same height all round the trunk and 
out boriaontally in all directions. Young branches 
are smooth hairless and four-sided. Leaves opposite, red when 
young, horizontal in hvo lovs-s one on either side of the branch, 
oblong in shape, sliimiig above, dull beneath, over 25 cm. long, 
and 10 cm. broad. Flowers come out in axillary and terminal 
panicles, each flower 5-7 cm. across, white in colour, ill-smel¬ 
ling. Calyx vcTv* thick, persistent, bt'll-shaped. dixdded above 
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mlo 6 segments; petjils 6^ $oon falling off; stamens many; fruit 
IS a mote or less rounded leatfierjr^ capsule, about the size of a 
small orange. Seeds many. 

CULTTV^ATIOX 

Reproduction is ea$)' enough through seeds, or better results 
may be obtained by genninating tlie seeds first, and then plant- 
ing the seedlings at the beginning of the rainy season. Tlie 
mte of growth of the tree seems to be very striking; in au 
experimental part of the forest in the southern parts of tijc 
former Bombay State some years ago I was shown trees over 
S m. tall which had been planted from seed just five years 
previously. The wood is fairly soft and has been used iii ihe 
eastern parts of India for preparing tea chests. It bas alsn 
been recommended for match sticks. 

This tree may often be s^ along the banks of streams in 
jUsam and Sikkim; along the Teesta river below^ Kalimpong the 
tree is oommon and must be counted among the giants of the 
forest. It is an impressive siglit, v'ith all its brandies arranged 
rather symmetrically in horia:Ontal tiers, with masses of fruits 
lianging from the ends of such branches. There aro rtsoords 
tliat Duolxinga w^s introduced into the Indian Botanic Garden 
at Calcutta in ISOl; the tree is still growing in Calcutta, but 
none of the original trees have survived. 


15. THE INDIAN CORAL TREE 

KJiYI/iRi.VA I.VDJCA Lamk. 

(Fa mlfy; Papilioiiaceiw) 

Engjish-Tfie Iiulian Cofal Tree; Hindi-Fangli,' Bombay- 
Pangfife; Malayalani—.Ifondaram; Tatnil'-Moruiai. 

The Indian Coral Tree is one of the most colourful indigen- 
tms trees of ijcninsuliu India, particularly in the coastal areas. 
It comes into flower at the beginning of March, and may retain 
its coral red spikes throngli April and May. After tbe flowers 
come, the leaves, which make this a valuable shade tree; leaves 
persist on the tree until winter. 

PopULAB Lobs 

Among Hindus, the tree is supposed to flower in India’s 
garden; the leaf with its three leaflets is said to represent the 
Hindu Trimurti. the middle leaflet representing Vishnu, the 
right one Bndmia, the left leaflet Shiva. The l^ was popi^ 
with the early Christians in India as representing the Trinity, 
much as the Sliamrock of Ireland did with the disciples of St. 
Patrick. Among the Portuguese the leaves of Paogaia were 
known under tin? name of ‘Folhas da Trindade. 

DjiSCRimoN 

A small to fair-siaierl tree, reaching under good soil conditions 
lip to 15 m. or more in height; the branches are armed with very 
sharp prickles, at least when young. Leaves are rather large, 
consisting of a long stalk and three leaflets; the leaflets arc 
broadly egg-shaped, often as bioad as they are long, more or 
less acute at the apex, rounded or nearly so at the base, the 
terminal leaflet being much larger than the two side ones. 
Flowers come out when the tree U completely bare of leaves. 
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to\%{irfs the end of Pebniary or begianing <if March, and 
persist on the tree for hvo or more months; they appear in 
spikes at the ver>' end of the branches, often several spikes 
coming out of die same brancli. The colour of the flowers is 
generalJy bright red or scarlet. The calyi is also red. and 
forms a sort of a sheath roimd the corolla; when the flower 
opens out the cal>-x splits tJie whole way down to the base. 
Petals are five in number, but the ‘standard' is much the largest. 
Stam^ are ten in number, and protrude a long way out of the 
tisrolUt; their colour is about the same as that of the corolla. 
P«ls are stout, at first groen. at length deep brown or almost 
ln<*, tapenng at tlie apex and base, bulging out round the 
seeds: these are up to 12 in number in each pod. oblong and 
snMKith. The fruit may remain on the parent tree for nearlv 
as long as tlie leaves* 


CULTIVATIOX 

Tliis is one of the easiest trees to grow either from seed or 
through vegetative propagaUon. Tlie common practice is to 
select some good ‘sticks' or ‘poles' say 1-1.5 m. long, up to 
10 cm. thick; plant such 'sticks' just before the monsoon. In 
planting care should be taken to see diat what originally was 
the lower part is put in the soil, what was tho upper part is 
left in the air; most plants are very sensitive to what technically 
is (ailed their polarity'; sap in trees goes in one diiecKon. from 
below upwards; cuttings should always be planted in such a way 
that this polarity is respected. Very soon after the beginning 
of tlie rains leaves will come out at the upper and roots at die 
lower end of the 'sticks'. On occasion I have noted a fence 
of barbed wire built round a Geld, the poles supporting the 
nires being from Erythrina. fn the dry season that svbs just 
a plain fence; but as soon as the rains of the monsoon came 
down, most of the poles touk root and burst into masses of 
leaves; thus a beautihi) living fence was built. Even when the 
barbed wires rust and break away, the fence remains a good 
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tiue; tlic prickles On the stons and branches sen’e as a siiffi* 
ciently good protection against intruders. 

Cultivation tlirough seeds in many cases is better: but 
naturally it is much slower, that is to say, it takes at least one to 
two years before the seedlings reach the sizes attained by using 
cuttings from the beginning. 

Ertjthrina is often planted as a uind-bretik especially in places 
much exposed to strong winds. In some parts of India it is 
cultivated as support for various climbing plants such as the 
l>etcl leaf, grape Tpines, pumpkins, jasmines or climbing roses. 
Erythrinn b^ng a leguminO'Us tree, its roots enrich the s<^ with 
■plenty of nitrogen; for this reason tea planters and others use 
the tree in their fields to improve the growth and yidd of their 
plants. 

The name, Ertjthrina, has been coined from the Greek. 
Enjtkros or Eryfhrinos, meaning red or coral red. The specific 
name, indreo, meaning ‘Indian’ refers to the country of origin of 
the plant. 


16. THE BANYAN TREE 

FICUS BKNGHALENStS Linn. 

( FmnUfj: Mqnaceae ) 

English— B^mjnn Ttee; Hindis Bengnli ^ Pmij^bi“&ffr* Bof; 
^f^^athi—Tamil—AZa. 

Tut: BaxWAhV txee^ to the scientific world F^c^tJJ bcn^hdterm^ 
Linn., is so welLknowm all over India that at sight it might 
appear presumptions on my part to indode it in tlie present 
series. The reason why I have taken it up here is that the tree 
offers a number of interesting details that imy not be generally 
knov^Ti to our tree-loving public. 

Tlie name. Banyan tree, used in the English language, needs 
some e?^p1anat^on. OriginaHy the name seems to have been 
given by Europeans in the Persian Gulf to a particular tree oF 
this species under wliich Banyans or Hindu members of the 
merchant class used to assemble for worship and busings; 
gradually the name spread to other parts to in^oate the spedes 
discussed in this chapter. 

From immemorial times the poets and mystics of India have 
iVLUted eloquent in singing the praises of the Banyan tree. Modem 
poets have not lagged behind; let me quote a few lines from 
Southc>"; 

~It was a goodly sight to see 
Tlie venerable tree 

For o^CT the lawn, irr^ularly spread, 

Fift>' straight columns propt its loft>^ head; 

And many a long depending shoot, 

Seeking to strike a root. 

Straight like a plummet grew towards tlie ground... 

So like a temple did it seem that there 

.\ pious heart's first impulse would be prayer. . f* 
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Disttubution 

llie Haiiyan tree seems to be indigenous in the siib-liinifJiiyan 
foj-esti and in some of the slopes of the hill ranges in peniiisultU' 
India. At present the Banyan is about the oominonest tree 
planted along many of the roads of India, near temples and 
shrines, and in open ground near villages. Often tlie Banyan 
tree forms the rallying point for the A-illage. the club-house 
where miicli of the social life and business of the community 
is carried out and much of its gossip exchanged. Its cool shade 
affords welcome relief from the burning sun in the hotter parts 
of the country. 



Phlf It fi- The Banyan Tree Taw benghvhmh Lntti. oF Cals alia > 
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Dt:scnipnox 

It J5 BI 1 enarmous ticc, 70 to lOO ft, high^ sending do\vn roots 
from the branchesp which enter the ground and form trunks, 
thus exteiicliog the grow th of the tree indefinitely.^ (Sir G. King 
in Annflfff 0 / the Roy. Bolantc Gmden, Catcutfo 1: IS, 1887), 
These roots coming out of the branches are at fij^t as slender 
as cotton tfaneads, but gradually after they have become anchored 
in tile groundp such threads grow into mighty pillars that sup¬ 
port the weight of tlio hea^'iest branches, I^ves are broadly 
ovfl] in shape, smooth and sliining when old, rather stiff and 
leather^', cnbre at the margins, more or less rounded at the apex 
and base, deep green above, somewhat paler beneath. Flowers 
and fruits are inconspicuous, very minute, many of them being 
held together in the fig; the fig strictly speaking is not a fniit. 
but a sort of pouch that contains hundreds of flowers or fruits. 
The real and true fruits of all fig trees are the minute ‘pips" 
w^hich cause so much trouble especially to peoplo with artjfidal 
dentures. Techiucally the fig is said to ho a composite fruit, 
consisting of very large numbers of minute fruits. The figs of 
the Banyan tree come out in the angle between the upper part 
of the leaf stalk and the stem or binanch; at first they are green 
and hard, at length they turn rod m colour and soft in textiue. 
Birds and monke^^s are ver>' fond of these figs; their flavour is 
good, tlicir taste for us humans is poor, and further they are 
often infected b>' hosts of insects that render the figs at least 
doubtfuk if not positively dangemuSi 

In the Village 

The Banyan tree is greatly favoured for plantmg along 
streets and elsewhere; hut it is in open places in the villages 
that it attains its full glory'. As the tree grows in size, the 
number of rools from the branches increases, the spread of tlie 
tree becomes greater until a whole batalion mi^t sheUer 
under the shade of some of the venerable old trees. There 
are some famous Banyan trees in Indian in the Botanic 
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Garden, SibpuT; Calcutta^ there is a tree known to have 
grown from a seed dropped on a Palmyra palm in 1782, of 
whicli Prain in IMO gave the following dimensions^ the 
origirial stem was tlicn 15 m. in girth, the number of aerial 
roots was 464, in size from a fe^v cms. to over 3J m. in 
girtli; the circumference of tlje crowm of the tree was about 
377 m.; in 1965 the number of aeria] roots w'as over one 
thousand (1044), the tree has not been allowed to spread 
freely^ except over the road or garden patli that goes all 
round the tree^ that is to say, about S—6 meters more or less 
in every direction giving in ail a circimiference of 416 m. 
There even a larger tree some few kilometers from 
Satara in South Maharashtra; in 1SS2 the tree was 483 m. in 
circumference, its length from north to south being 181 m. 
and from east to 134 m. 

The Banyan tree is common along the streets of some 
towns like Bombay* But unfortunately many circumstances 
prevent the tree from developing to its ftill Iii many places 
children use tlie aeiial roots as free swings, thereby damaging 
the roots and preventing most of them from reaching the 
ground. During the hotter parts of the year cattle may be 
seen browsing on the tender roots, which again are prevented 
from reaching the ground. Further it is not possible to allow 
the tree to sink its roots in the concrete of our rciads and 
pavements in the cities. AH these trees do not gel the bene¬ 
fit of the supporting roots; and in consequence they are often 
top-hcav>\ with the result that during the monsoon many of 
them come crashing to the ground- 'IVithin a feiiV years wc 
have seen some of the finest Banyan trees come down along 
the sides of Mahabna Gandhi Road In Bombay* 

On Waixs 

The seeds of the Banyan tree carried by birds or otherwise 
may happen to fall on old waUs In Our towns; the seeds soon 
germinate^ and thereafter, some strange sights may be seen. 
Tlut tender roots try to get into little emdes or crevices In the 
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old ihiiy are then quite harmless. But gradually such 

slender roots grw in thickness ^ and slowly hut irrtn^ocabl}' 
the \^alI IS spilt and cracked^ often beyond repair* Tlie w'alls 
of some of die old forts near Bombay are sJawiy Ijeing split 
l>y the roots of the Banyan trees. 

The LLxoerground Roois 

This tree is a dangeroys neighbour to have near our homes. 
The roots on reaching the ground nonnally grow do\™wards; 
but if there is a building in the immediate neighbourhood^ 
they may graiv towards the eool and moist soil beneath the 
building. 1 have often seen small houses being pushed up 
from llieir foundfitious liy the roots of the Banyan tree; I have 
seen level pa%'ed \Trandos being craeted and made irregular 
by such underground roots. If you value the safely of your 
housCp it is not advisable to plant Banyan trees in its 
neighbourhood. 


As A Straacler 

In di 0 National Park, Borivli* near Bombay^ and elseivhere 
in India, one can often see a Palmyra or Tad palm growing 
as It were from among die $lcms and roots of die Banyan 
tree. Unfortunately the palm is die innocent host dial has 
given shelter and protection to the Banyan tree in its infancy; 
when the latter is strong and powerful^ it turns on its host 
and strangles or throdcs the pabn tree. Some of the seeds 
of the Banyan tree may drop on the stem of the palm tree; 
during the monsoon such seeds germinate and send very 
slender threadlike roodets to tlie ground; soon such rootlets 
cneiiclc the stem of the palm tree with a delicate network. 
The roots of the Banyan grow in thickness until they become 
mighty ropes, and by dien they press and squeeze the stem 
of the palm tree so po\^^erfully that all the pipes that carry' 
water from the ground to the cro?wn of the palm tree get 
crashed and blocked. This simply means that the palm can- 
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not survive; it scxiii dies and its trunk rots aw^y and 
disappears, leaving behind a strange, cage-like siructure, 
formed by the strangler roots of the Banyan. Ficus icngftc- 
Jensisf does mudi damage to important forest trees; for this 
reason foresters wage a constant war against the Banyan to 
keep it away from the forests. William Roxburgh^ in 1832, 
\vrotc of tilts tree* ; "‘Birds eat the fnnt, and the $ceds grow 
the belter for having passed through them; if they drop in 
the alac of the leaves of the Palmyra tree.., tiiey grow and 
extend their descending parts so in time to embrace entire¬ 
ly the parent Palmyra, except its upper parts. * * For such 
the ffindoos entertain a religious veneration, saying it is a 
holy marriage instituted by Providence."’ 


* 


^ W. kociburgh j Ituftra 3: 541* J®32. 



17* IVY-LIKE FIG 


FICUS FUMILA Lmn. 

(Family: Momoe^) 

Is nils series we h^ive dealt with t%vo species of 
namely F. (the Banyan), and F* reltgiosa (the 

Peepd); but the series w'ould in a w'ay remain inoomplete if 
we dil not include u third species, one of the most striking 
fig-tre*rs of the worlds F^eu^ pumiij Linn. This is quite a com¬ 
mon plant in Tuany parts of India, growing strangely enough 
not as a brec^ but to aU appearances like the Ivy plant, cling¬ 
ing to the bare walls and covering them with a dense mat of 
dark green foliage; in every respect it has the habit of the 
Ivy of European or Kashmir gardens, and is naturally kiio\vn 
under tlie name of ivy in Bombay and elsewhere. It is, however, 
a tnie fig tree or bush; if you do see die large luscious figs 
produced by this strange climber, you will be left in no doubt 
as to the identity of our Ivy. 

It may, however, happen that even when you see the large 
figs produced by this plant, you may fail to recognise them 
as the fruits of the plant This did m fact happen in Bom- 
bays ’where Ficii$ ptutula goe$ at times up the walls to the third 
Boor of buildings. Some time ago I was asked by some 
friends: “Who on earth has thought of and contrived to stick 
some large figs on the ivy covering our iivalls" The answer 
was quite simple; no one had gone up to 'stick' such fruits 
on our ivy^ the plant itself had produced them, our Iv>' being 
in fact but a fig tree. 

Ffdtw ptimfb Unn. is indigenous in Japan and China; it is 
frequendy cultivated against walls and buildirigs in all parts 
of the plains of India, It is an evergreen plant that requires 
but Mttle care once It is properly established; it do^ grow 
bettrr on the cooler walk facing north. 
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Descrifoox 

A perennial climbing or creeping shrub, roodng freely along 
the nodes of the stem and small-leaved branches. There are 
t\vo h'pes of leaves^ on tfie barren or sterile branches the 
leaves are small, up to a little over 2.S cm. long^ 1.2 cm, 
broad; those on fertile branches may go up to 6—S cm. long. 
3^ cm* broad. All leaves are stalked, rather thick, oval in 
shape, entire at the margins, blunt or nearly so at the tip; 
the nerves are strongly impressed on the upper, prominent 
on the low^er side, more Or less baby' on both sides. At the 
base of the leaf stalk there are two stipules, leaf-like in shapes 
but of a rusty colour. Eeceptaeles or figs are borne only on 
tlse largeJeaved branches; tliey' are roughly pear-shaped, up 
to 3 cm. long, 3 cm. at the broadest; the ape^ is trwicate 
with a boss-like structure at die centre of the very apejt; the 
Bg is supported by three large ealyx-like bracts at the base* 
Voung dr immature figs are green, the ripe ones are of a 
beautiful purple colour. The fig contains large numbers of 
male and female flowers, the male ones near the opening at 
the apex each on a rather long stalk, the female flowers lin¬ 
ing the rest of the Eg on the inside. Male floivers consist of 
2—3 tepals (colourless petals), and 2 anthers; the barren 
female flovv^ers, also called gall Mowers, have 4—5 tepals and 
a lateral sdgma* Fertile female flowers are unknown in this 
plant 

Cultivation 

The plant grows fairly rapidly, in a few years covering the 
walls of CTen a large building with a dense growth of dark 
green fol^ge. It h easily gro%TO from layers or cuttings 
planted in pots and kept in the shade and watered until well 
tfstablishod* ft is advisable to prune off or trim fruiting 
branches^ ofher^^be thej' come into fruit, and as they are not 
attached to the wall, they' hang doviTi in an luitidy manner 
and by their wei|dit may dislodge even other branches. The 
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double type of leaves may cause some trouble in the identic 
Gcaticn of the plant; small-or large-leaves plants are all one 
and die same plant, the small-leaved plants being sterile and 
more decorative than the larger-leaved fertile plants. 


18, THE PEEPAL 


FICUS RELICIOSA Liiiii. 

Momeeae) 

It is with some h-tpidaUoii thiit I am attempting to discuss 
the Peepal tree in the present scnes^ tlie Pcepal is one of the 
l>est knoTini treo; of India, it is planted in most \ilbges oF the 
country', and is held in high esteem by our people, Hindus 
and Buddhists hold the tree in venemtion. In the popular folk¬ 
lore of India, the Pceiial is considered as the female to the 
Banyan. I'he mime re/tgiosu has reference to the tiec often 
Being found near temples or shrines. 

DESCRIPnON 

This is a tree tliat reaches very large proportiousp it is in fact 
about die largest of our indigenous fig trees. In its younger 
stages it is often epiphytic, that is, it grows on other trees, 
which are gradually strangled by its rope4ike roots* Or tlic 
tree may groiv in cracks on walls, which are slowly but Jne^tor- 
ably tracked and split open by the grOA^ing roots^ On tills 
subject, Naimc, the author of a popular book on the flowering 
plants of western tndia^ writes: The Peepal "is..*the most 
destructive of those plants which flourish 

“Oil but Icaftj icirfb, tclicre min gr^nl^ dwells^ 

(Byron)" 

The Peepal does not have the aerial roots so typical of the 
Banyan. Leaves and young branches are smooth and more or 
less shining; the leaves are some^vhat leathery, broadly ov-al 
in shape, suddenly narrowed at the ape.< into a long tail; the 
base is rounded or heart-shaped; die stalk of the leaf is about 
as long as the tailed apes. The nerves of tlie leaves descnc 
attention; in addition to n stout mldncrve, there are 5—i lateral 
pairs which unite at their ends to form a wavy line near tlie 
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margin uf the leaf. Tlic leaves are generally pendirlous, that as, 
hanging dovim, and arc sueh that a slight breeze sets them all 
quivering and tremblings like the leaves of the aspen tree of 
uorthenii countries. There can Ijardly be a more peaceful scene 
than a peasant^ at the end of a long clay of toil in tlie fields, 
sitting under the viUage Feepal and being lulled to sleep by 
the rustling of its leaves. 

Receptacles or figs come out in pairs at the angle betvveen 
the leaf stalk and the branch; at first they are green and smooth, 
finally they turn pmplc when ripci the figs are but about 12 mm. 
across. Each recq^tade or fig contains but a few, at times 
very few, male flowers near the opening at the ape.^; each 
flower consists of a single stamen supported by three minute 
colourless ^petals'. The female Mower consists of five 'petals^ 
enclosing a pistil. As stated for the Banyan^ the real fruits in 
all fig trees arc the tiny pips, which may be seen when the fig 
is split open; such pips have the unforhinate habit of gettuig 
lodged between tlic teeth, when figs are eaten. Birds are 
rather fond of the Feepal fruit; the seeds pass out undigested 
and are scattered all over the country. Under conditions of 
sufficient moistiire. such seeds germinate in tlie most unlikely 
places. 

Ace of The Feeipal 

Ever>' \illagcr knows tliat the Feepal has a very long life, 
compared with other common trees. There are records, how¬ 
ever, of a tree taken to Ceylon from Northern India in 288 B.C.; 
at the end of the last century^ the tree was stiU living and doing 
well; in 1S52 it was* not just supposed, but knoum to be 2147 
years oki Such a tree w'as at the time either the oldest or one 
of the oldest trees of the whole wwld, it was certainly the oldest 
tree tlie records of whose growth had been carefully preserved 
all through the cctiliirics to near the present time. There 
seems to have been a tradilion in Ceylon that tlie ruling dynasty' 
would last in power as long as the sacred Feepal remained 
alive; this accounts for the care with which the tree w'as looked 
after for so many centuries. 





Ffate I la. THE BANVAN TREE {ficus bcashalensis Lion 
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Sachku Thez 

It was, according to tradition, rnidor this, the BO tree, that 
Gautama Buddha sat In meditation at Bodh-Gaya; lu^orhinately 
the original tree has disappeared, and is now replaced by a 
successor. Hindus consider the Peepal a sacred tree^ so that 
to cut a tree or its branches is to them as wrong as to illtreat 
one of the sacred cows of the country^ Even when the tree Is 
causing mueb damage to buildings and in forests, the Peepal 
IS respected and will not be cut dovna by orthodo:^ Ilindns. 
On the other hand, any Hiodu who plants a peepal tree will 
be blessed by genemtions to eomCp who will enfoy the shade of 
the hospitable branches in the heat of the day- 

Ck^t-TiVATioN OF The Psiepal 

Propagatioii of the Peepal is very easy; it may be done by 
seeds or by cuttings; natural regeneration tates place througli 
the seeds scattered by birds. Cuttings^ ev™ large pieces, can 
be used with advantage, Tlie Peepal is a good avenue tree^ 
but it should not be planted near buildings, as the roots of the 
tree may pass under the walls and gradually push them up, 
vA-hich naturally is not very' good for die safety of the walk. 
It is not a good tree for places where the water table is just 
below the surface as it happens in many of our Bombay streets 
in the Fort area or in Calcutta; under such conditions, the roots 
do not go deep but spread out just below the surface of the 
ground, with the result that many a Peepal tree is uprooted 
even by moderate monsoon winds. 

Tlie Peepal is found wild in the forests on the lower slopes 
uf the Himalayas from Punjab eastw^ards; ako in Bengal, Orissa 
and the Circars, and in Central India; it i$ planted and run wild 
in most parts of India- There are some fine trees along the 
streets of Bombay and other cities in India; many xigoroiis 
soodliiigs can be seen on somo of the older buildings in our 
cities. 


19. GARUGA 


GARUGA PINNATA lioxh 
{ Family: Bnrscraccae ) 

MalaysJajn—Tamil— 
Kani^mbv,- Telugu—Cdr^fi. 

IjiE NA.\ft; Gamgfl lias been tEilcen from the vernacular^ 
meaning f^tlicr-like, refers to the compoimd Icave^i 
mth a central radiis and lateral leaflets. The tree is common 
all over peninsular India^ Cipecifilly in mixed deciduous forests^ 
hut is nowhere abundant, asoetiding to lODO m* It Is occasion¬ 
ally planted alotig road sides. 

Desoui^tion 

/Vn elegant tree reacliing 10 m. high, in tlio forest mudi 
higher. Leaves 15—40 cm* longj turning red and falitng off in 
the cold season; lenffets 6 or rnore pairs and a terminal one, 
unequal-sided, green when young; at length many turn bright 
red and may he covered with rod galls due to insect attack. 
The flowers appear when die tree is leafless at the beginning of 
the hot season in large dusters at the ends of Hranchlets; 
flowers are yoHow or ydlowisli. The fruits are globular, at 
first green, at length ydlow or black, about 15—20 n>m. across. 

Uses 

Tlie fnilL^ are eaten raw or picfcled, but are strongly acid; 
die fniit "is considered a semi-medieinal article of diet" (J. 
Murra)')* Hie bark and eipf?daUy the red leaves and tlieir rti 
galls are used for tamiing- Tlie wood is liable to insect attack; 
it is often used as fuel. 
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20. GLIRICIDIA 


OLlBlClDtA SEPWAI \Va]p. 

(Family: Papilfonaceae) 

Z ^nt inhoduc- 

in Jn(La. Its onguial home is GiiatemaJa in Central 

aZZ Tit •k” "“"k®” F®® of SoS 

I..dte »boI toto Coylo„ torn Wert 

irtiJis about laoa soma iiftem yam lay, „ „„ , 

Bombay from seedlings brought over from Ceylon. ^ 

Names 

I veniacular name in Bombay for this tree- 

?5 f? J Tr^e, Tile sdcnKfic name 

^ translation of the 

Sparash-Amencan name “Mata-Raton” meaning “Moiise. 
luller. In vanous parts of Central and South .America the 
ark of the tree js ground into a powder or paste and m«ed 
vvath nee or maize grains and used as a very effective rat or 
mouse^poisoru Tlie popularity of the tree in Bombay, hovv'ever, 
from the fact that 4e tree is quidt-gro^^-ing and produces 
prtjRisiDri of colourful flowers. 


Desceiption- 

This IS a deciduous tree, which means that most, if not all 
tlie leaves fall off at some time in the year; in coastil areas of 
India, the time is tiie \vmter months. G/iricidia is a middle 
sized tree, or under favourable conditions mav easily reach 
20 m. For a number of years I have been observing a fevi' 
trees in the Fort area in Bombay, which in about ten years 
have reached over 18 m. in height. The leaves are compound 
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coiisi^tig of 7—8 i®rs of with a teniunai soli tar)-' one. 

Leaflets roughly oval in shap^n more or less acute at the tip; 
at first they may be softly hair)% at length they are hairless but 
for the neries or veins on the underside, Flmv^ como out 
when tlie tree is more or less bare of Ieav«?s, from Januar^^ 
om^iards; thw arc pinfc, or purplish or lilac in colour, or all 
these colours may be seen on the same tree, depctiding on the 
stage of development of the flowers. The bare branches get 
co\^red with great profusion of flowers. The calyx is small, 
often under 6 mm. long, cup-shaped, the rim of the cup being 
smewth or shallowly 5-Iobed. Petals arc t> pical in shape, as 
is the rule in die Pea Family^ to ^vhich Glmcidin belongSj about 
20 mm. longj the standard curves backwards and is more or 
less deeply t^NVo-lobed. The frtiit is a 2-valved long pod^ but 
is not often seen in Bombay. Tlie best time for the flenvers is 
Februaiy to .^pril, but often they may bo seen well into May. 

Uses 

lu various ports of Americap as stated above, tlie bark is 
used as rat-poison. In India the tree is often cultivated as an 
avenue tree, or for its shade, or as a wand-break at the edges 
of banana or other crop fields. The leaves are ven' good for 
green manure. 

CULTTI'ATIOX 

This is verj^ ea$y in India, either from seeds or from cuttings. 
Botli should be planted just after the first rains of the monsoon, 
and thereafter left to themselves, Gutbngs should be planted 
2—3 m. apart, or ev^en doser; this forges the young plants to 
shoot upwards rather than side-ways. Careful pruning will 
ke^ the tree in good shape for many years; otherwise the 
u^ei^t of the flowers or of the leaves may cause many branches 
to break, as the tree is soft-wooded* ^Vith appropriate care 
G/iricidifl may quickly grow into a very beautifuli omamental 
tree for avenues or edges of gardens. The tree thriven on 
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ptacHiially any of soil; but on locky soil it may x^main 
rather stunted. WTiere the soil is pootp it is best to plant the 
cuttings in fairly large holeSp anything like 1 cubic metor, with 
good soil or manure; once tho cuttings hav'e becxime csstab^hed, 
they may be safely left to themselves. ArtiEcial watering sbnulci 
not be done, otherwise the seedlings may find it impossible to 
tide over the diy^^ season without constant watering. 


21. THE QUEEN^S FLOWER 

LACEHSTROEMIA SFECIOSA Pcrs. 

( Fiimibj: Ly) 

English—Tfti? Flower; Hindi, Bengali—Zarw/; Mamthl— 

Ttriron; Taniil—Telugn—Vflragflgii, 

Some yeahs ago, ss^hilst trai'dlmg in the iieighbourbood of 
Jog Falls in North Kanaia, 1 recdved one of the most plcstsant 
surprises I liave ejqperienced in my tours through many of the 
forests of India, When crossing the stream by the ferry boat 
some distance above the Falls, my attention was attracted to 
some deep red or purple colour patches in the midst of dense 
forest. After crossing tlie stream, we went to investigate the 
souroe of the colour. ^Ve found some very large trees, weU 
over 20 m. tall, in full bloom, the whole tree being covered^ as 
it were with a mass of colour* It was the Queens Flower, 
Lagcrstrocmia speciosa: the ground below the tree was strewii 
with a carpet of Bowers, and tliis added to the atoactLvencss of 
the tree. In dty streets the tree seldom grows over 6 m. in 
height and tho colour is predoniinantly purplish or purple; in 
iis native haunts in North Kanaiu the flowers \vere mudi 
ligliter in colour and were prtxluoed by a tree of gigantic 
proportions. 


DEsenirnoN 

Along citir^ streets and in gardeirs this tree is generally 7—1(1 
m. Iiiglit with a strmglit trunk of a pale ctilour. Leaves are 
simple and large, a good average being 15 cm, long and 6—S 
cm, broad; the shape of the leaf is somewliat like that of the 
Mango tree, but a little broader, tapering into a narrow point 
at the tip: the stalk of the leaf is short and stout. The surface of 
the leaf is dearly niarke<l ulth a midrib and 10—12 pairs of side 
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which towards the edges of the leaf turn up^vatds arid 
fnin into a wav>' line near the very edge of the leaf. 

Tills is a deciduous tree, that is, the leaves fall onoe a year, 
hut not all at once; they generally fall during Febniaiy and 
March, at which time leaves may tinti somewhat reddish or 
yellowish in colour; fresh leaves appear with the young blooms 
some time in May. Rowers are in long dusters or panide^, 
at the very ends of tlie branches, and the panicles are weU over 
30 cm. long. TJie first flowers to open are those near the base 
of the panidcj the last those near the apes of the santft. Ttie 
colour of the flowers^ as stated above^ is predominantly purpfisb 
or decided!}' purple or mauve. There is anotlier spedes of the 
same geniis^ ljai*;€r$tro€tnia indica (the Common Crepe 
^^y^tle) w'hich is preferred for city streets, as the tree is smaller 
and more oomixict; the flowers of the latter are more reddish. 
The calyK supporting the flower is green, witli a soft whitish 
bloom or down; the sepals are more or less united to form a 
shrtmgly ribbed cup. Petals are puqiltsh, strongly xeined, 
spreading from a ven^ narrow base, the edges being cnbre or 
more or less fringed or wavy'. Stamens in the middle of the 
flower are numerous, retldish or yellowish in colour^ and shorter 
than the corolla; anthers at the bp of llie filaments may he red¬ 
dish or puqdish in csolour. The fruits are small, roughly about 
5—3 cm. long, more or less globular^ roimded or somc^vhat 
pointed at the tip, often witli tlic reinains of die style; fruits 
come out at die beginning of the monsoon, and may remain on 
the tree till the next flowering season. 

Fjjoweiunc Season 

The normal flowering seasion i$ the hotter part of the year 
just before the monsoon; in some of our cit>' streets flo^vers 
may be seen cv en during the rains till well into September. On 
accoimt of the profusion of fiowm and the length of time 
during which the}' are available^ this is a good avenue trecp In 
cultivation it is found all over peninsular India, roughly from 
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Bombay southwards to Cape Comorin. 

Distribution 

The tree is indigenous in the Western Chats from about 
Beigaum southwaids through North and South Kanaia to 
Maiabar and Travanoora, in evergreen forests, especially in the 
neighbourhood of rivers and streams. It is also found in Ceylon, 
Burma and eastwards to the Malay Peninsula, Australia and 
uorihwards to China. 


Uses 

The tree is of economic value on many counts. Its Bowers 
malce it a valuable one for gardens and avenues. Its timber is 
particularly good on account of its properties under water; for 
this reason it is used in harbour piles and posts, in the construc¬ 
tion of boats and canoes, and in general for structures that have 
to be in constant or frequent contact with water. In Burma this 
triJC is considered second only to teak in eennomif- importance. 
Medicinally the tree is useful; the seeds are reported to be 
narcotic, the bark purgative; the root is used in the treatment 
of fevers and dysentery; lately it has been reported that all parts 
of the tree are useful in the treatment of dta he ies 


22. THE MAHWA TREE 


MADHUCA mOICA Cmd. 

(Sapotaceae) 

Verv few trees in India are mure useful or mure stately than 
the Mah^ia tree; evciy part of the tree yields an econQimc 
product of great %'alue to the ^ieople in svhose neigjibourhood 
it grows* In the variDiis Indian languages the tree is kno^vn 
under the names of MaJiwa or Af^hua (in Beng., Bombay, M.P,, 
etc.); Mshuds (Guj.); IlUj>e (Tam-); Ippi (Tel.); ^fadhuI(a 
(Sansk.), SdentiGcdly in some of the older books, the tree is 
listed tinder the name of Bassia htifolia Rosb.; in modem boots, 
the name has been changed to Afndbuca tnJicet Gmel.; the name 
Bn^sia had been previously used by Allioni (1766) for a smalt 
plant of the family Chenopodiaceae, and in consequenefip it 
should not have been used for our tree; one fundamental rule 
in naming plants is one name for each plant, and one plant only 
for each name. 

DlSTRIBUnON' 

The tree is indigenous ia Cenbal India, in Gujarat and along 
the Westem Ghats, eastwards to Chota Nagptir, it is not com¬ 
mon in Bengah nor in Madras. It is very commonly planted all 
over peninsular India. 

DEscnipnoN" 

Large deciduous tree reaching 20 rm in bdght with a spreading 
CTOxvn. clustered near the ends of the branches, each 

7—20x3—7 cm., elh'ptical in shape, slightly hairy when young, 
at length glabrous. Flowers appear in dense fasddes near the 
end of the branches, usually when the tree is leafless; flowers arc 
stalked, drooping, rusty pubescent; calyx about 1-5 cm. long 
divided nearly to the base, segments usually 4; corolla erram- 
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crs Ion reel about 2.5—3 cni. across, fleshy; the ]obe$ of tlie 
C'orolla about S—fO^ Stamens about 25. Ovaiy' hair)' siipport- 
iii^ a style 2.5 tin, long or longer. Tlie fnut is fleshy, liairy% 
3—5 eni. long^ oioid in sha[X!, at first green* at length reddish- 
yellow or orange. Seeds 1—1. 

Uses 

The tinilntr h liard and good, but is seldom used in India 
In taiise the other products of the tree are much more valuable. 
Flou-ers are e^^ibIe either raw or cooked or made Into catess. 
Dtietl flouers, wlien properly ^ked in water and allowed to 
femient, produce on distitlaUon a spirit which lias many applica¬ 
tions in our country; the flow'ers* howe%^cr, Jiave an unpleasant 
odour which is transmitted to the spirit even after distillatjon, 
an<l this oiinur somewhat restricts die use of the spirit thus 
obtained. Wiki onimah* such as jackals, pig.^, deer^ etc^ are 
ratlier fond of the flowers; bears are particnlsirly fond of them 
and it is on record tliat bears will eat quantitiers of flowers whidi 
gradually will start fermentiog in the stomachs of the bears 
with the result that the poor am'mals get thoroughly drunk; 
ixfiple, wlio luive seen boars under such conditions, say that 
hears then bcliave in the accepted way of drunkards. The fruit 
and all its parts are used economically; the outer fleshy portions 
are used as on article of food by some of our hill tribes parti- 
cnlarh' in ’^Vestem India; from the seeds, an oil is extracted 
by pressure, which is used for lighting^ and as a picking oil by 
Central Indian tribes; this oil Is at times used to adulterate ghee. 
Oil frcjm the seeds of Mahwa is ust'd extensively in the manu- 
liicture lif soaps. Of recent years, some of the soap producing 
firms in India have taken to the of Mahwa oil as one of tlicir 
raw materials. 

Tlie Mahwa tree is a verv' important source of food for the 
Conds and other tribes in Central and Western India; the tree 
is iJaTticnfiirly important because flowers and fruits api^ear in 
the hot season uheo rice stocks may be v eiy low. It is reported 
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that under Maratha rule, it was a common practice to cut down 
the Mahwa trees in the hilly areas of the country' so as to reduce 
lawless hill tribes by starvation. In Western India, of recent 
years, many Mahwa trees have been cut down by' Covexoment 
orders in order to prevent illicit distillation by the local people. 
This is to be deplored, for the tree is a valuable source of food^ 
of timber, and reproduces and grows with little or no care in 
even poor soils; cutting down of trees has not taught our people 
:emperance. 


23* THE MANGO TREE 

MANGIFERA INDICA Linn. 

{ Famihj: Anacardiacefle) 

Ant book on Indian trees would not be complete if the 
Mango tree was excluded. It is true that normally this tree is 
not used as an avenue tree in our towns and cities; it is, how^ 
ever, ofU^ grown as a roadside tree, and this alone justiBes 
its inclusion in the present series. In many of our viUages the 
mango tree forms the tiv'sting spot where much of the com¬ 
munity life of the Tillage is carried on and gossip is exchanged, 
in many areas replacing the village banyan tree. 

Mangifcrit Is found wild or cultivated all over peninsular 
India from the lower slopes of the Himalayas in the north to 
Cape Comorin in the south. Judging from references in the 
literature and sculpture of India, the tree has been cultivated 
In this country for thousands of years. Its original home is still 
a matter of dispute among the eatperts, though they generally 
agree dint the mango tree comes from South or South East 
Asia and Malaya; at present the region Assam—Burma is consi¬ 
dered as about the* most probable original home of the mango 
tree^ 


Names 

Linne in the 18th centuiy named the tree Mangtfera itulica,* 
meaning 'the Indian mango-bearing tree’. In English and other 
European languages the tree k known as the Mango tree, the 
name apparently being derived through the Portuguese form the 
Malayan A/angga or the Tamil Manga. In Sanskrit literature 
the tree has been known under many names, among them Amm, 
Chuta, Rasala, etc. In many of the northern Indian languages, 
the tree goes under the names of Am, Amh^ Amba, etc. 
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Uses 

In tlie literature of India there is scarcely a tree that Jias been 
iwoie highly cclebTated than the Mango tree, ll has been re¬ 
ferred to as *the wish-granting trce^ its name has been used 
as a s^thIkiI of Jove and devotion for persons or objects; its 
blossom has been mentioned by Kalidasa and other poets a$ one 
of tlie darts of Munwnthu^ tlie god of love. Indian art and 
sculpture have left magnificent representations- it is enough 
to cite here the stupa uf Sanclii of about 150 B.a which shows 
the tree and its fntit fn some of die more striking architectural 
groups. 

*rhc mango is justly considtTifd the king of fruUs in India- 
At present many varieties are gro^^^n all o\ cr the oounti}.'; some 
nf these are used for *5ucking\ the juice being squeezed out of 
tlic fruit, wliich on account of its many fibres and little flesh 
is not considertxi good enough for eating. Young fruits are 
sliced and pickled, bot!i tlie seed and the flesh being used^ One 
of the finest of India is prepared from ripe mangoes. 

Lately the canning iiidustr>^ has taken up tlie mango fruit, and 
has vory successfully made it avalLable the whole year loimd. 
From siimcwhitt imripe mangoes a delicious drink is made v^itli 
TUI Ik and sugar^ which goes under the name of *maiigo-fcK>l* and 
tvlien properly cooled is veiy' popular in tl^e hot season. In 
rcceni velars the aerated water industry^ has pul on the market 
a number cif mango extracts, which are among the finest ’soft" 
drinks of India. Mliat shall I say of the ripe mango as a fruit? 
I shall only say that this for us in India is the real Theabroma, 
In the sense of the origmal Creek word, meanings the food of 
ihe gods. Foreigners coming to India find the mango a delicious 
fniiL thongh scime^vliat difficult to handle; a recent English 
writer retoumiends as tlie only safe way of eating a mango to 
strip and get into a bath tub, and then tackle the slippery^ fruit 
at leisure. 
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Mango Si-eoes ano Vametees 

ITie edible varieties of mango and mo^ of our wHd trees are 
all derived from Mungifera indict. In India we liave but two 
species of M^ngifcTa^ tlie common AJ. indica Lirm, and Afi 
Roxb.: the latter is found mostly in N.E. India^ and 
its fruit is not edible. Considering A/engt/cru in its world wide 
distnbution, botanists have variously listed the number of species 
from 32 (Engler and Prantl, 189^7), or 41 (Mukherjee, 1949) to 
65 (Hooker and Jac!kson^ 1893)* As for the fiumber of varieties, 
it is almost impt>ssible to say how many there are in the world; 
some 500 of them have been described from India nlone, hut 
the distinction between qne variety^ and tlie next is a difficult 
matter; the reason for the difficultj^ is that authors and growers 
have used different criteria for naming their varieties^ and grow¬ 
ers, in addition, liave often adopted for their fruits the names 
of vcTv^ well-knowTi varieties from other parts of the country* 
with which their ow^n varieties have hide or no relation. 

Of the many cultivated varieties of mango, the A/oos or 
Affotmr of Bombay stands very high among the best in the 
country*; if market prices are an indication of quality*, then the 
A/ooi, which sells for as much as Rs. 16 pet dozen, must be 
very* good indeed; in April—May, 1965, thiise mangoes fetched 
over Rs- 40 per dozen in Bombay. In general the following are 
considered by experts among the very best varieties of mangoes 
in India; thc AfoG^ and Pairi in the western parts; Afeefwm and 
BangGnjxiUij in the southern parts; A/nigoo and Siii;^marel:ha 
in Andhra; Chotrsa, Dusefiri and Langru in U.P. and Bihar; 
GuZob Klm^ and Bombui in Bengal. As regards fruit size, how-^ 
c\*er^t]ie TmiifTif variety* of Andlim is the king among Indian 
mangc-^t with a weight of about 1.6 kg. and a length of nearly 
23 cm*p bnt othervrise this variety^ is not remarkable for its 
quality and flavour. 

I>ESCRIFnON 

The mango tree is targe, with spreading branches, 6-15 m. 


THE MANC-O tree 
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high, though in detL^ jungle it often attains gigantic sizes of 
30 m. PT more. Leaves are eltcmately inserted all along the 
branches^ but axe apt to be more dense near the ends of the 
same» and are rather stiS in terture and shiii>> 12 to 30 enrir 
long, 3 to 9 cm. broad, nwre or less lanco^hcad in shape^ taper¬ 
ing both to the apex and base, the ^ges somewhat wavy^ the 
leai stalks or petioles are 1 to 5 cm. long. Flowers axo small 
and inconspicuous taken singly, but they appear in kige branch¬ 
ed yellowish ii^kflorescence panicles at the ends of branches. 
Sepals are small, concave, yellowish green, sb'ghtly hairy on the 
outside; petals yellowish green with a touch of pink or purple 
at base and sides, oblong; stamens 4 to 5, unequal, one of them 
much larger and fertile, the rest usually sterile and reduced to 
a mere stalk; the fertile stamen consists of a long filament or 
stalk and purplish anther. The wbole flower is only about 6 
to S mm. across when fully opened, and at times has a rather 
disagreeable odour- The fruit is what is technically called a 
drupe, lliat is to say, it Is a fleshy fruit with a large stone in 
the middle; the quality of the mango depends on tlie flavour 
of the flesh and the absence of fibres; in sliape the mongo is 
generally heart-shaped, but In practice most varieties have their 
owm shape and si 7 .e. Most unripe fruits possess a strong flavour 
of turpentine, which disappears in the ripe fruit of the better 
vaiieties- 

Cultt\‘atiox 

Tlie usual metliod of ciiIti\'atlon is by grafting or layering, 
that is to say, it is tlirougli vegetative rei^roduction. If seeds 
of e^'cn tlie l>est varieties are sowti, the resultant seedling may 
be, and usually is, quite different from the parent plant, and its 
fruit seems to revert to the wild tv^ from which the cultivated 
varieties hav^e been derived. 

In many parts of India the mango tree is badly affected by 
the parasite Dfnffrclp^l^/loc falcGi^i or Its variety coccinea; seeds 
of the parasite arc carried by birds from tree to tree, and 
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mfccdpii is commciu and widespread even If qnly one parasite 
is ]eft ^ in the district. The parasite produces lai^c unsightly 
^1$. in fact large concennis growtlw. on the mango tree; if 
infection is heavj-, the mango tree \vil] practically c^se bearing 
fruit. The more effective control method against this hannful 
l^^rasite is constant and careful pmntng. In many parts of 
iwiii^ular India, the mango tree acts os support for nmneious 
orchids, such as Vanda, Acampe, etc. whic^ do no harm to the 
mango tree and deck an othms'ise sombre tree svith glorious 
flowers during the hot season of the year. 


24. PERSIAN LILAC 


MEUAAZADEf\A{:ii Lmii. 

{Familij: Mcliaoeae) 

{Mac, Bead~Trcej Bastard Cedar; Bombay— 
Bnkiin-nimb; Bt'npali—Hindi—Bufccn. 

"J'lris, iho Pcrsiiin Lilac^ is nftpn confused with the true 
Aziidirachfa hutlca; the structure of the leave$ nnd the colour 
of the flowers, white iti Xim, lilac in MelWy at once distinguish 
fine tree from the otherp 

A htge twergreen tree, wild in tlie sub-Hiinalii}an tracts, but 
iiitnidtiectl into cultivation nol only into India but into most 
iTopical and sub-tnjpical countnes of the world. In India Mns- 
liiiis are credited witb the spread of the tree. In Bombay garden.s 
and street£+ tlie Persian Lilac attains a height of 12—15 mr, the 
wide-spreading branches make tliis a valuable shade tree. The 
flowers are siiowy and slightly scented, though small in size. 

Deschiftiox 

Leaves altemato, hi- or bi-pinnate. of a bright greeny IS-dS 
cm. longi the leaves cousist of a number of pinnae or leaf-Hkc 
sub-clivisions, wliich themseh^es may be snbdi^aded into leaflets; 
these are more or less o^al in shape, toodied at the margins, 
finely tapering at the tip. more or less unequabsided at the base; 
Uie leafitrts or even the pinnae are opposJte each other on the 
main axis of the conqKnind leaf; the whole leaf is devoid of 
hairs, and shining green. Tlie flowers arc slightly fragrant, 
lilac ill colour, in panicles or bunclies that are about as long as 
or longer tlian the ]ea\'es tlicnisclves; the pedicel or italic of the 
indivicinal flowers is slender and about 2S cm. long; flow'crs 
about 2—25 cm. across when fully open. The petals axe oblong 
nr somewhat strap-shaped, tlic lilac colour being deeper towTirds 
the lips or upper middle half of the same, the base being pale 
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lilac or nearly %vhitc. The stamens are united together to form 
a tube, vvhidi appears in the centre of the petals and is some¬ 
what Jlask-shaped. that is to say, bulging a little below the 
middle; the stamens are placed on the rim of the flask, and are 
10 in number* The fruit is a dmp^ a soft fleshy fruit with 
se^'eral. usually 4, stony seeds immersed in the flesh or pulp of 
the drupe. 


PnoPiornEs OF rHC tbee 

The Persian Lilac is a ver^' elegant treci even when not in 
flower, and for this reason, it is often cultivated as an avenue 
or shade tree in i-arious parts of India and elsewhere; when it 
is in flower it is a fine sight, tliough the flowers on account of 
their small size are not show.'y. The trunk of the tree, when 
duly incised, yields a gum which is at times used in place of the 
gum of the Nim tree. Tlie juice of the leaves is used as a 
remedy against intestinal woims, though its taste is rather strong 
and not pleasant The fruits are said to be poisonous to man, 
but are greedily eaten by goats and sheep with apparent im¬ 
punity. One of the more common and important uses to which 
the fruit is put is the manufacture of chains of beads or neddaces 
or rosaries; in popular belief such neddaces act as a charm 
against certain infections. Be that as it may, a decoction of the 
fruits, leaves, etc., is used in India as a preservative against 
the attacks of insects on dry fruits, dotlimg, etc. 

The Persian Lilac is rather acconunodatiDg in the type of soil 
required; if the tree is properly looked after in its initia) stages, 
it can thrive in practically any type of soil and climate, provided 
the climate is not too cold. It docs very well in Bombay and 
in its neighbourhood, in the drier parts of the Deccan and in 
most of Peninsular India. 

Flowers come on about the month of April and may last for 
two or more months; but since the flowers are not very large 
nor striking; the tree is cultivated for the sake of its leaves, 
and these are evergreen. 


25. IRONAVOOD TREE 


MEMECYLON UMEELLATUM Biimi. 

(\feIastoinata<?eae) 

There are sweml species of the genus Afc? 7 iie 4 :i/ion in Bombay, 
and tlity all go under the local name Anjion; in Engjisli the tree 
13 sometimes known as the Iron Wood Tree, a name fliat may 
at times cause confusion, as it is also applied to Sideroxyton or 
Xantolis. Some of the older botanical book$ list the present 
tree as Afemeq/ion edule or M, iinctorium. 

Anjan is cultivated in Victoria Gardens and elsewhere in 
Bombay, although it is not ooirtition; I have not seen it along 
avenues or roadsn On the other hand, this is one of the com- 
monesi small trees on the Maitableshwar plateau and other hilly 
areas of the Western Chats. 

During the months of hfarch and Aprils I have had occasion 
to see and admire th^ trees at Mahableshwari some of them 
were literally covered with masses of flowers, each of which may 
be minute in size, but the whole combined effect of fioweo and 
leaves lends plenty' of colour to open slopes. 

DESCRIFflOX 

A small to middle sized tree, usually about 0 m. high, occa¬ 
sionally going up to 12 m. Young branches and steins round 
and smooth, older ones more or less cracked and rough. The 
general appearance of the tree w'hcn in leaf only is somew'hat 
sombre, on account of the dark green colour of the leaves; the 
tree is e^er^reen. Tlie leaves are stiff and leathery in tejttiire, 
smooth or glabrous (that is to say^ without any heirs on the 
surface), the edges entire, the whole leaf blade in shape being 
more or less oval, pointed at both ends; there is one prominent 
midner\ e running from the base to the apex of the leaf, other 
nerves being present but rather obscure; the leaf stalk or petiote 
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is up to 5 mm. long. Mowers v^ry uiuneirous, m compact ball* 
like spra)'^ S—5 cm. aertsss; Bowers come out either near the 
base of present leaves or along the bare branch near leaf scars. 
Buds are at first green in ooloun later on they take a bright light 
pur|de or rose colour; when the petals open out, tbej^ are deep 
blue on the inside* The calyx is but '2—2 mm. long; tlie corolla 
consists of 4 petals, each broadly ovate in outline^ the whole 
oorolln, when fully expanded, scarcely reaching 5 nins. acrosf^. 
Stamens 8 in number^ of the same colour as tlie corolla or 
slighfly paler. Tlie fruit i$ a spherical bern% in siaa? about 6 mm. 
m diameter^ in colour from plain gyecn to puiplc, tum- 

iug almost black at maturity^ Flowers appear during the hot 
season; fruits ripen at the beginning of the moosonn. 

Distribution 

On llie Mahablesliwar plateau this is one of the commonest 
constituents of the forest on open slopes all round Yenna Lake. 
In Khandala the tree is also found on open slopes, but it is 
particularly abundant on Behran s Plateau. In Madieran, Anjun 
is quite common in places where tlie forest is not dense. Jn 
ail tlicse places ytemecfjhn takes over when the forest lias been 
chopped donm and destroyed; the presence of tins tree on any 
slope may, then, be taken as a definite indication of some pre\4- 
oiis ill-treatment of the forestn On the other Itand, we must 
cumincnd this tree for the good work it does in protecting the 
soil, when liumans have thoughtlessly exposed it to the ravages 
uf emsfnm 

Uses 

The iirst and most important use is in tlie protection of billy 
slopes, from which oilier trees We been remcned. The ripe 
beTies of Anfan are edible, they^ ore eaten in time of famine, 
and tliey are quite safe. Tlie leaves have for long been em* 
pinyei:! in India by the dyeing mdustry- wool, silk, and ei'cn 
grass mats can l>e nicely dyed; kmTS used in conjunction with 
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myrobaJans give a deep red colour, used with a tin rnordaut yield 
a yellow oolour; if no mordant is used^ they' produce a Hght 
brovMi colour, Medicmally the Iea^'e$ are used in the treatmeiit 
of gonorrhoea, or mixed with several other ingredients, make 
good fomentations for external use. The timber is hard and 
dose-grained, durable and valuable for many purposes, but 
difficult to work. In general appearance the timber looks rather 
similar to Boxivood. 

To add to the beauty of the tree and its flowers, it is worth 
meationing that An/du seems to be very popular with several 
spedes of orchids j in Mahableshwar during the month of Mardi, 
I have noted large numbers of Dmdhjbinn* and 

i>€7idrol>iuffi nucrobuibon in flower. Ln Khandala, for many 
y'ears, 1 have noted some trees with their trunks and branches 
literally covered with v-nrions Erins or Dendrobtnrns^ daring the 
monsexm; on one occasion, 1 counted over 200 Erki ordiids on 
one Anjan treOp and then gave up counting, although this figure 
represented less than 1/3 of the total number seen on the tree. 

As mentioned above, this tree is in fiJl bloom in Mahablesh- 
w-ar in tlie middle of March; it is one of the most attractive 
sights of the place^ not as vivid in colour as the Fhime of the 
Forest^ nor as abun<bnt as the Curoi plant but all in all it is a 
fine sight. 


26. MUSSAENDA 


MUSSAENDA FRONDOSA Linn. 

(Rubiaceae) 

HiriEli—FcrfiJUi; Bengali—WaglwiI; Marathi—Efttrffcffj or Bhutkesa; 

Tamil—MalayaJam—Fflmlftofe. 

^Vhilsi' lllA^'IlUI^c through the Western Ghats or the NflgirLs 
or in the neighbourhood of Daijeelmg, one may often see a 
fairly large shmb or smaU tree with deep green leaves, among 
which there is an ocoastonal large pure white or creamy white 
leaf* The large white leaf is the result of the enlargement of 
one of the sepals or caljTc leaves. Such trees belong to the 
genus A/tfssffierwftj. Under ctiltii^tioap we can occasionally see 
other sisccies, in svhich the colour of the calydne leaf is more 
or less yellow or cream or white. There are at least two species 
of iWiisstJcndn common in various parts of India, one is M. fron^ 
dosn Linn,, the leav^ of whidi are definitely hairy, and the other 
M. glabrata Hutch, where the leaves are completely hairless. 
In Calcutta Botanic Garden^ there is a spedes from EtuL'p- 
pines which is one of the more colourful sights in the Garden. 

Description 

An erect shrub or smaU tree, 2—6 meters high; occasionally 
at the edfies of the forest it becomes a rambler, climbing by its 
flexuoiis branches. TTie plant belongs to the gjioup of the 
Rubiaceae; this niean$ that the leaves are opposite, that is, they 
come out in pairs. Leaves elliptic or ov^ in shape^ up to about 
12 xS cm., more or less haiiy above^ more so on the nerves 
beneath, rounded or somewhat tapering at the base, tapering at 
the apex; the midrib is prominent on both sides; side nerves 
about 8 pain, coming from the midnerve at an angle and 
curving upwards towards the leaf margins; the upper stirface of 
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the leaf is deep green, the lower one paler* Flowers aire not 
large, in the wild plants usually orange ui <3olour inside, grTe)nsli 
outside, in fairly large and open c)"ineSp or in non-technical 
teimSj in large loose bunches. The calyx consists of 5 sepab 
about 12 mm. long in flower; gradually one of the sepals, 
usually towards the outside of the c>Tne or bunch, begins to 
enlarge into a leaf-Jike stmeture, which finally ntay be as large 
as the ziomial leaves of the plant; the colour of tlus calyTT leaf 
is usually creamy white, turning to a dirty' while and persistiug 
on the plant when aU other sepals have disappeared; at that 
time this calyeme leaf may be seen to be coming out, as it w'erc, 
from the top of the fruit The corolla is 2.3^^ cm. long, a 
very' slender tube expanding into a star-shaped five-pointed 
stnicture; the outside of the tube and limb of the corolla is 
greynsh-white in colour, the inside of the expanded portion at 
first bright orange, gradually fading into a poor or dull yellow; 
boolzs call this a ‘'golden yellow'', and this is true if you have 
some iniagination when looldng at the flower. The fruit is a 
berry', 10—15 mm. in size, more or less globular or egg- or pear- 
shaped, at first green, at length black; seeds many, minute, im¬ 
mersed in reddish spongy' tissue. 

The plant is wild in the tropical Hunalayan region, and 
throughout the peninsula of India along the western Hills dov\Ti 
to the South. It is often etdtivated in gardens. 

Phopebtees 

Dymock in his History of the Frincipal Dmgs of VegeUxbk 
Origin \srite$ of this plant: 'This is a well-biowiv scandent shrub, 
and easily recognized by its orange-ooloured flowers, which con¬ 
trast prettily with the white calydne leaf, making it a very" 
remarkable oblect. All tlie flowers do not produce this leaf-like 
sepal, but tw'o or three in each corymb, and occasionally two 
sepals are thus de\'eloped. ftondosa is called SrivaH in 
Sanskrit, and is a favourite of the goddess of fortune, from its 
bearing the white mark of Vishnu or Krishna, Another name 
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for it is Nagati^Ui> The flmvers are used m country pkc^ to 
make the gaibnd wliich 15 tied over the doorway on festive 
occasions. Medicidally the whole plant is fairly often used in 
these parts of India; the juice of the leaves and fruits is used 
as an e>'e-wash and is said to remove opacities in the eye; 
extemaUy the same jui<^ is applied in boils and skin ulcers, and 
it is said to be effective in both cases.’* 

Ftow^sc 

This plant flowers during the latter part of the monsoon and 
early winter; but the white calydne leaf may bo seen on the 
plant practically throughout the year. 

Propagation of the plant can be easily effected through cut¬ 
tings or through seeds; a deep, weiUwatered soil is best for 
Mussaefidnt but the plant wll! thrive even in rather poor soil. 


27. SOME OF THE COMMONER PALMS 
OF INDIA 


To viSTTOHs ooming to India by sea one of the most striking 
sights are the palm-fringed sliores of oiir land. Should the 
\i5itor approach Bombay early in the moming, he may see 
the sun rise in alJ its oolourful majesty from among the waving 
and welcoming arms of our coastal palms. Palms are indeed 
a fit subject for the loftiest poet, they are equally fit for the 
botanist;, the sociologistp the man-in-the street. The present 
series would not be complete without some notes on the cam- 
moner pabns of our country* 

Tliere is a beautiful book on the subject entitled The P&bm 
of British India and Ceyhn^ by E. Blatter, published by Oxford 
Univerrity Press, from \vhich book the illustrations accom¬ 
panying this chapter have been taken with permissioa; interested 
readers are referred to Blatter'^s book for fuller details. 

To help botanically minded readers to distinguish at once 
the main palms, the following key' may be found useful. 

Key to the CoMi^^oxER Palms of Ini>l4 

I.,eaves fan-Uke, about a$ broad as long> . ^ ...* Bofiifisiis 

Leaves feather-like, much longer than broad: 

Stems above 30 cm in diameter: 

Stems bulging above the middle, smooth 

and greyish in colour___ -.. Eoy^Ona^ 

Stems, if at alh bulging at about tl^e middle 
or below j rough, bre^vn or black: 

Stems very rough from the j>ersistent bases 

of leaf stalks*. ....*.*,*,* -P/toenii 

Stems marked with ring-like leaf sears, but 
the bases of the leaf stalks not persistent. .... * Cocos 

Stems usually 15—20 cm. in diameter or less. Arei^a 
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THE TAL PAm 

BORASSUS FLAEELLIFER Limi. 

In English, tills palm is knows under the name of 
Falm^ in Hindi, BengaU, Marathi etc,, it goes under the name 
of Tal or Tar or Tad. 

This palm is iodigenous in India; it is found from the Upper 
Canges southwards to Cape Comorin and hcj^ond. On the 
hills in the nfiTighbourhood of Bombay^ it is one of the ctKn- 
monest palm trees. Bor^ssiu is a Greek name meaning ''the 
growing 5i5sLdDc of the date with irfimature fruit*" Liimc took 
the name to mean some sort of palm^ 

This palm may reach 30—30 m. in height, 50^75 cm. in 
diameter- Old stems are marked deeply by the sc^rs of fallan 
leaves. The leaves are fan-hke, 1—15 m, in diameteTj stiffs 
the segments of the l^ves being 60—80 in number, rigid^ 
folded along the midrib; the petiole or leaf stalk is stout^ 60— 
100 cm. bng, Tlie inflorescence of both male and female 
ilowers is aiveloped in a large bract or sheath, whidi is boat¬ 
like In shape. Floral branches are supplied abundantly with 
sap; the latter is sweet and tasty and comes out readily w'h«i 
the boat-like bract is slit at the end; the sap is gathered in 
earthenware pots, but soon ferments through the action of the 
many yeasts floating in the air. Fermented sap is the Todd^ 
of commerce. The unfeimented sap, Neera, is a refreshing 
and nourishing drink. 

Tlie Palmyra Palm is one of the most useful trees of India; 
its stems are used as house posts or roof beams; its leaves are 
used for thatching cottages in rural areas, and for making 
country' ^umbrellas^ Tlie fruit is small and jelly-like, but is 
very refreshing in the hot weather. All parts of the tree make 
good but fast-burning fuel. The nnfermented sap or Neera 
seems to have special \iitues when drunk early in the morning; 
the fermented juice. Toddy. **1^ almost as famous for its use 
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and notoiious for its abuse" (Blatter). Sugar or jaggery is 
obtained by boiling the unfemriented juice into a syrupy con- 
sistenc>' and then alloAVing to cool and harden. Toddy, on the 
other hand, can be converted into %incgar* The young seed¬ 
lings are used as vegetables particularly among the Kolis. In 
olden tim« leaves were used to write upon, but this practice 
does not hold at present, paper being cheaper and more 
r^dily available 

In many parts of India, this palm may roach 100 yean of 
age and more; many trees, however, art damaged bes^ond 
repair by ™ltiires, which make such trees tlieir roostidg place 
and kill the trees wth their strong excrernents. The tree also 
suffers on account of strangling by Ffeus* which often throttles 
the palm to death. 

‘'Both Hindus and Buddhists regard the Palm>Ta in venera¬ 
tion* probably because the sacred scriptures were, in undent 
times, wTitten on its leaves.' ^ 


THE FISH TAIL OR SAGO PALM 
CABYOTA URENS Linn. 

In English this palm is known as the fish-t^il PuIm or fudiofi 
Sogo Fflim; in Hln^* it is knos^ti as Mari; in ^lar,, as fflrfi Mhad. 
Caryoia from the Greek means "nut-likeV 
The stem is nromnally 6—10 m. high, but on occasions may 
reach 30 m., a little over 30 cm. in diameter, fairly smooth 
and The leaves are about the larg^ of any Indian palm, 

they are bipLnnate, up to 5 m^ long* 3—4 m. broad; the leaBets 
are like a fish tail or fin, wedge-shaped, strongly nm od with 
parallel ner\'es* serrated at the tip. Fruits are l.S cm, across, 
stony. 


^ Bcath-flilp Trwj d/ Cofiufio. p. 4+5. 
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This palm is intligcnoos in India fiom the sab-Himalayan 
tmcts to the south of India and beyond. It is one of the 
commonest wild palms on the Western Ghats. It is occasion* 
ally planted in gardens, where young plants are highly appre¬ 
ciated for tliGir beaut>\ 

Many important products are obtained from this tie& The 
fibres.'particularly those of tlie leaf and flower stalks, ^ 
commercially employed to make vfjiy durable ro^ or for 
the preparation of rough brushes. From the pith of this EHbn 
a tvTse of flour is obtained, which is almost equal to the best 
sago of commerce: this flour is much used by hill pcopleta 
times of scarciW. Toddy is also obtained from the sap. The 
terminal young'bud is edible. The tinrber is strong and dur¬ 
able. The sdentifio name arens (meaning 'burning) seems 
to have been given to this palm on account of the intense imtati^ 
caused on the skin whea handling the fruits. Blatter rem^ks 
on the subject; "I have never tasted the fruit, but I remembw 
that, some years back. 1 asked my students in Botany to dissect 
the fruit of Cars'Ota. After a fmv minutes they ^vo it up 
showing me their hands, which looked, indeed, « 
heca handling nettles. The victims of science felt the imta 
bon for about bvo hours." On more than one occa^on, 1 
have myself tasted the fruit, and noted a very troublesome 
irritation in the tongue and mouth for several houK, 

Yoims Carvota plants are most interesting for the garden 
or lor large fbwer pots; the plant grows well on almost any 
tvne of soil but does exceedingly well m good soil CaryxitB 
Whes ib full size in about IS years ^d ab™t 7 
are occupied in producing its flowers before it becomes unfit for 
the gardm. The first flowering panicle is of immec^sisie and 
nenSlous from the axil of one of the uppw leav®. The second 
-i lower axil and somewhat smallcf. and so on down- 

(Woo^v..). OW pl,^ 
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large wooden t\ihs; this is a vety decorative plant. 

It is worth mentioning that this was one of the Sr^ trees to 
be introduced into the Calcutta Botanic Carden by is founder^ 
Col, R. iCyd, who hoped that Car>ota coidd do much to increase 
the food supplies of the coi£nti}i'. TTiis palm has ever since 
remained an hoitoiued guest in the Garden at Calcutta. 


THE BETEL*NUT PALM 

ARECA CATECHU Unn. 

Hindi—Supari; Bengali—Cifd; Tamil—Kamiigu. 

Arcca is ''a variant oF a Tamil word meaning a cluster of iiuts.“^ 

In EiiElish this patm is known as Ar^cn-nw* Pdtm or Befei 
Palm; in vanGus northem Indian languages, it is kno\^ 7 i as 
Stipfin.. The original cotintry of this palm is not known with 
certainty; it is cultivated along the coastal belt up to approxi¬ 
mately 300 Ion. from the sea. The trunk is straight up to 30 m. 
high and 15 cm. thick. Leaves similar to those of the coconut 
palm, 1—IS m* long. The fruit is more or less spherical 3-3 
cm. acrass, smooth, reddish. The tree is cultivated for its nuts. 
In the collection of the nuts, farmers climb to the top of one 
tree, and gather its fruits* and then shako the tree sufficiently 
until th©>' are able to get hold of the neighbounng trunk, and 
in this wy^ ^ve themselves from going up-and'down those 
treesp Under cultiVatian areca-nut palms are planted rather 
close together in areas protected from strong winds and with 
the soil beneath covered with banana or other cultivated her^ 
baceous plants that help to retain the moisture of the soil. 

The fruit is an important article of commerce in India; ft 
is used dther by itself or imaced with tobacco wrapped in l^ves 
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of the betel vine for chewing, all over the countrj’. The wood 
of the tree is valuable, as it is hard. Leaves are used for 
thatching. 


THE WILD DATE PALM 
PHOENIX SYLVESTRIS Roxb. 

Phoenix is from the Greek, meaning 'purple' an allusion to the 
fruit. 

The WiH Date Palm is indigenous in India, but the peisistenl 
bases of the leaf petioles give it a \'«iy wild look, on account 
of which this palm is nowhere cultivated as an avenue or read- 
side tree. Economicalljr the tree is important berause of the 
sugary sap that can be concentrated into sugar, or fermented 
into liquor. The wild date possesses a large stone in the eeolre, 
surrounded by a tough skin, and little eke* 


the mountain glory 

ROrSTONEA R£GIA Cook. 

This palm is listed in the literature under the name Orcodowi 
re^ia Krmth; in English it is called The Mountain Gtoty, or 
TJie Bottle Palm. It is often cultivated in parks and avenues 
as one of the more elegant and stately of all the palms grown 
in this country. The stem is smooth and greyish, vraifoimly 
thick except for a slight bulge near the top below the leaves. 
Its original home seems to be Cuba in the AVest Indies, but it 
has now spread to the tropics of the whole world. In Cuba 
the fresh leaves are eaten as vegetables. I can find no mention 
of the exact date of its introduction into India; 1 find references 
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in the liteniture tliat in 1S61 it \va^ cultivated in gardeiu in 
Bombay; none of the provincial floras of India (except Bombay) 
mentions tlie plant before 1946, whcm Benthall listed it amonE 
his Calcutta trees. 


THE COCONUT PALM 
COCOS NUCIFEKA. Lum. 

In the coastal parts of India^ there is scarcely a tree that is 
better knoAvn to ttie general pubbc than the ooconut tree, Cocos 
nucifera Linn. Some details^ however^ may not bo so well 
known, and this is why the tree is included in this series^ 

OlUCLX 

Tlie coconut tree has been cultivated in India for oenhtries, 
so long in fact that all of tis have come to look upon it as one 
of the more typically representative ^ees of the country'. Autho- 
litieS;, how^es'er, are not yet agreed on its original homej it Is 
not certain that the coconut tree is mdigcnoiis in India. All 
the other species of the genus Cocos are indigenous in South or 
Central America; for this reason it has been suggested that the 
coconut tree originated also in those parts of the world, from 
where fruits were many centiiries ago carried all over the Padfic 
by sea currents, and finally were brought to India. This spread¬ 
ing of the coconut tree, moreowr, must have taken place so 
many oentiiries ago that there is no record either in the written 
historv' or in the traditions of the islanders of the Pacific Ocean 
or of India. 

DEsenrmox 

A tall, unbranched tree, 10—25 m. tall, straight or slighdy 
curvedL maAed with ring-Uke leaf scars. The stem does not 
grow in thickness in the way of, for instance, the l^Iango tree. 
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blit tetnain$ more or less imifonnly 40^70 cm* thick thnougli- 
out its lengtli. Leaves are 2^ m. long, feather-like in appearance, 
consistiDg of a stout ax is on which are the numerous leaflets fixed; 
the leaflets form the green part of the leaf, thej' are over 100 in 
inunber, each being 60-80 cm. long and vcr>' tough or leather^', 
green in colour and shining. Flowers come out from a boat-like 
siMthe or bract which is 60 cm. or more long; male flowers are 
scarcely 13 mm. across; fetnale flowers may be about 2s} mni- 
across and long. Fruits, the coconuts of commerce, are 20-30 cm. 
long, slightly less broad, soraewliat three-sided. The outermost 
part of the fruit is green and shining when fresli, being almost 
entirelv water-proof and very hard; beueath this, there is a thick 
layer of stout fibres, the layer being at times over 25 mm, in 
thickness, these fibres being the Coif fibres of oommeroe. There 
follows a hard, stone-like coat or layer, about 6 mm. thick. The 
inside of this stony layer is lined with a fairly thick coating of 
soft, milky -white flesh; the ca\-it>' inside the flesh is filled with 
a watery fluid, the rwiicZ /wni of the railway stations in Western 

India, 


Cultivation 


A ripe coconut can be made to germinate if planted with 
its husk in a bed of leaf mold in a moist and shady place, ger¬ 
mination may be hastened by leaving the coconut in water in 
a well until the new roots begin to sprout out of the sheU and 
its coveriog fibres. Seedlings are planted about 4—5 m. apart; 
the seedlings need plenty- of water during the first few years 
Healthy trees may begin to yield fniit witliin 5—7 years. For 
the garden tlic coconut tree is very elegant until it reaches a 
height that may be out of proportion with the rest of the 


Uses 


There is scarcely a tree in nature that gives as many iLseful 
prwlucts as the Coconut palm. The manifold uses of the tree 
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are refiected fn tlie niimerious naines, English and local, thia( 
are applied to the tree and its various parts. To mcation but 
a (ew of these names, the tree itself is called in Eagbsh Cwonut 
Palm^ in Marathi Narel or Naril; the wood is termed Coco 
wood; the brooms made from the leaf-ribSp Goo^brooiTty; the fer¬ 
mented sap is the Palm Wine or ToJd^i the sugar frtm the sap, 
laggeiy; the nut itselfp Coconut; the fibre from the outer rind 
of the nutr Coir or Coir Fibre; the water from the fruit. Coconut 
ivaier or CocomU ^filk, m locaJ vernaculars Ncriel Pent; the dry 
fleshy kemelp Copra, in Hindi Khopra; tlie oil estraoted from 
the dry Copra* Coconut Oil or Coconut Butter, in Hindi Ncrilhi- 
etc. 

Among the uses to which some of the products of this tree 
are put the following may be of interest to fashion-consdous 
readers^ or to those elderly philosophers that may be searching 
for the dixir of eternal youth. Coconut water^ taken internally 
or drunk has that “inestimable property.,. of clearing the f^iCO 
of all wrinkles and imperfections whatever, and imparting to 
it the rosy tints of youthful days * 

As this short paper is not intended to be a guide to the oom- 
mercial products of the Coconut Tree, we shal] leave the dis- 
cussiou of such products to other writers. From the decorative 
point of view^ this is one of the more elegant trees of the coastal 
parts of India; the fine avenues of palm trees that ^vo can sec 
in the northern parts of Bombay Island are beautiful beyond 
measure. These fefw notes, I hopep will help readers to identify 
the tree when lhe>" see it* should they bo unfamiliar with Cqco3 
nucifera. 

In a recent note that 1 published in the Joumai of the Bombmj 
Natural History Society, I gave tlie translation of a letter from 
Fr. Stephens, the first English Jesuit to come to India; the letter 
was written to his brother in Paris, in October 1583^ Some ex¬ 
tracts of the letter may be cited here. "In this country there 
is a oommon tree... the so-called palm tree.., This palm tree 
Welds oflp wine for tmldy}p milk and honey-sw'eet sugar* and 
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even vinegari in addition it is used for the making of cordage 
and its leaves for the thatching of cottages to keep out the min. 
It bears fruit throughout the year, not dates* but rather nuts 
like a man's head; stripped of the outer fibrous covering, the 
nut is about as large as hvo fists put together. Inside it has a 
liquid which is like light beer and is a refreshing drink' this 
is so abundant that after drinking the contents of one nut, you 
scarcely feel the need of another. The inside of the nut is lined 
with a white substance, which is quite tasty to eat From the 
nut Che village blacksmith gets his <5iarcoali whilst those who 
Uve along the sea shorei transport Co other places not Just ship¬ 
loads, but mountains of the nuts stacked high round the sails, 
the cordage, and otlier fittings of the ship. Besides, the letters 
which people send to one another are nearly ahvays written on 
Che lea\'es of this palm-tree; further labourers working in the 
field scarcely use any other protection against the mins " 

(The illustrations accompanying this chapter have been taken 
with permission from the book Tfte Fslms of British Indio and 
Ceylon by E- Blatter published by O^dord University Press.) 


28, THE RUSTY SHIELD BEARER 

PELTOPHORUM PTEROCARPVM (DC,) Backer 
(Fumriy: CaesalpiJiiaceae) 

Towards the end of April, maity of the streets and reads in 
OUT citios are gay with uiasses of yeDow flowers, which not only 
cover the trees v\it]i a colourful h^o, but are also strewn on the 
ground beneath the trees to form a magic carpet of bright 
colours. The sight is all the more striking as this often is the 
only tree in flower at the time. 

Names 

The sdentifie name of this tree has lately been changed several 
times; in Our floras it is known as Feltophoram fetrugineum; it 
also goes under the names of P . iticnne, P , roxbufghU or F. 
pterocarptJm." all these names apply to the same tree. The com¬ 
mon English name, The fluaty ShieJd-Bearer is the translation of 
die sdentific name; Peftop/iorimi or'Shield-bearer seems to refer 
to the scale or shield-like stigma of llie flowers; ferruginewm, 
meaning 'rusty', refers to the nistv- or reddish brown colour of the 
buds and fruits, both of which arc conspicuous on the tree; on 
account of the colour of the pods, the tree is also sometimes 
referred to as The Copper Pod, the colour of the pod Wing rusty- 
or old copper, Ptorocorptffn means 'with winged fr\iit'. 

OmciNAi, Home 

The tree is indigenous from Cey-lon southwards and eastwards 
through Malaya to the Northern ports of Austmha. I have tried, 
though unsuccessfully, to find out when this tree w as first intro¬ 
duced in India in general and in Bombay in particular. At the 
beginning of the 19th Century it was grtnving in the Calcutta 
Botanic Garden from seeds obtained from the Moluccas; ap¬ 
parently it liad not set seed by 1814. No mention is made of this 
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tree in books dealing with Bombay trees published in the 19th 
Century; Grahams of Flont^ Growing in Bombay 

ond its Viciniitj (1839)^ Dakell & Gibsons Bombay Fibro (1861)^ 
and Naimes The Flowering Plar^ts of Western India (1894) do 
not list this tree among the indigenous or introduced ones of 
Bombay. It is indeed remarkable tfiat in a little over SO years 
Peifop/iomm has become so popular and so widely spread in 
Western Indian 

DtSCBIPTlON 

This is a good avenue tree* grooving in tavourable conditiom 
10—15 m. tallp with spreading branches and dense foliage; along 
the streets of our towns, the shade of its leaves is most welcome 
during the bot monlbs of the year. FeHopkorum is a deciduous 
tree; it sheds its leaves during December and early January; 
young leaves come out soon afterwards, so that by the end of 
February the tree Is fully covered \vith leaves. These ate com¬ 
pound^ 25 cm. or more long, consisting of a centrtil stalk, along 
which there are 5—15 pairs of leaf-like pinnae; each pinna has 
a small stalk, 10—12 cm- long, and 10—12 or more pairs of small 
leaEets, w'hich are rather sl^ w'hen old, at first bright green, 
later on deep or dark greenj oblongi, rounded or notched at the 
apex, and closely set among themselves. Flowers como out at 
the end of Febman', reach a peak in the middle of April, and 
may continue to bloom until \vell into the monsoon. At first 
bu^ appear on bare: branchlets, at the end of most of the branches 
of the tree, forming large panicles or sprays; buds are rusty or 
oIi%'e-green outside and somewdiat hairy'; when the flowers open, 
the calyTc parts fold back through the middle^ and then the calyx 
Is green or greenish in oolour^ Petab are bright yellow, about 
25 mm. across when fuUy opened, their edges w-avy or erispj 
broad and more or less rounded at the apex, tapering into a 
narrow' slender base Stamens are ten in niunber, the anthers 
orange-yeHow in colour, supported on slender filaments^ which 
are hairy at the base. The stigma csonsists of a small, rounded 
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structure, usually green, supported on a long slender style; the 
strgma may be likened to a miniature inverted shield or to an 
umbrella. Pods are 5-10 cm. long, lS-20 mm. broad and 
somewhat thick; in colour they are of a rich old copper or 
rusty brown. Pods remain on the parent tree practically for 
the whole year, even when the tree is leafless, and by then they 
usually turn dull black. 

Floweklvg Season 

As stated above, normal flowering begins in the middle of 
February and continues unti] June; some trees come into flower 
somewhat later, and their flowers remain bright even after the 
artrival of the monsoon. Some trees in Bombay come into a 
second burst of flowering at the end of the monsoon, the flowers 
lasting through October and Novemb«. 

CuiTtVATlON 

The easiest mediod is through seed, which is produced 
abundantly. Grow seeds in a seed-bed or in flower pots; tranS’ 
plant the seedlings when they are 1—2 m. tall. If it be diflScult 
Or impossible to water the young plants regularly, then it is best 
to plant them at the beginning of the monsoon, tdtophontm 
is often planted along streets mixed with the Qutmohur or with 
Spathodm or other red-flowered trees that may flower more or 
less at the same time; the r«ults are ve*y striking; masses of 
flowers with brilliant colours, yellow alternating with red or 
orange, make a very fine and colourful combination. 


29, .4SH0K 


POLYAUrtilA LONGtFOLIA (Sonn.) Thw. 

{ Famihji AnuDnaac&e} 

Pohjaltbia hngifolm is tuov^Ti in EtigUsh as the Indian Fir or 
Mast Tree; in Indian vernaculars, the tree gees under the name 
of Asoj^atac, or simply the latter nama may cause some 

confusion, it befog the name of the sacred tree Saraca indica (in 
older literature often referred to as Jonesia asohi). Folyalthia 
has been coined from the Greek, PoIy=much or many, and 
A/f/iflinn=to heal or cure; longifolia means long-leaved. 

Oriclv aot Uses Of Tff^ Tpiif: 

Fol^aUhm tongifalia is tndigenotis in the southernmost parts of 
India and in Ce>'Ion; it has been, cultivated in Bombay for at 
least a century. In many part$ of India this is considered a 
sacml tree, second only to the real and for this reason 

it is often planted near Hindu templos. For the same reason 
many Hindus make the leaves into ^\Teaths on festive occasions 
and hang tliem over their doors or about the house. The timber 
is fairly light and is used fn parts of India to make dnun c>din- 
ders. The fruits in times of scarcity' are safely eaten by humanJ 
and at all times by birds or monkej's. 

Description of the Tree 

A tall and majestic evergreen tree, under good conditions 
reaching 15 m. and even higher. The leaves are rather tough 
when old, shaped like a naxFOw lance-head, hairle$^ and shining 
on both sides; tho margins are wavy; there is a central strong 
nen^e going from tlie base to the ap&i^'and a number., 20—30, 
of faint, lateral oblique nertes- The shape of the leaves and 
tlie fact that the>^ usually droop down Suggest tliat die original 
home of PohjulihU^ is an area of heavy rainfall; due to the smooth 
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surface anti drooping; of the leaves, the free can easily shake off 
excessive water that may happen to rain upon it. Flowers are 
grouped in fascicles or bundles of 5—6; eacli flower is supported 
on a slender stalk 2-5 cm. long. The sepals are spreading and 
triangular in shape, much smaller than the petals, often scarcely 
6 mm, long. Petals are green or greeni-sh in colour, spreading, 
2-.5 cm. or more long, up to 6 mm. broad in tho middle. F’ruits 
are at first green, 18 mm. long, 12 mm. in diameter, crowded 
together in a fairly close btmeh; at maturity fruits turn fairly 
deep purple. The tree flowers in February'; it ripens its fnuts 
in August—September. 

CULTIVA'nON 

Polytihhtti is cultivated solely for its leaves, which make it a 
good sliade or a^-enue tree; neither the flowers nor the fruits are 
striking for their colour or sixe. The gtmvth of this tee is slow, 
and this means that its timber is suflGcieiitly hard to stand the 
buffeting of die winds and rains of the monsoon. The seeds 
do not keep their vitality for long, so that it is usually necessary 
to plant tliem as soon as they are ripe. On the other hand the 
tree does not stand transplanting well, so that to obtain the best 
results it is best to plant die seeds directly in the site where the 
tree is going to grow, or w'ith a little care they may be planted 
in baskets, and later on transplanted widmut injury to the de¬ 
licate roots of the seedlings. 

Note-A variety of this tree has of late become justly popular as 
an nvenue tree; in this variety, branches do upt spread out, but 
remain rather close to the main stem, so that the tree in general 
has a ven' elegant pyramidal look; it is being planted m gard<OT 
at the edge of lawns, or along paths. This variety has Ae 
elegant oudino of the Everlasting Cypress of South Europe; but 
its long shiny leaves make this variety more pleasant than the 

CypT^~ 


30. PUTRANJIVA 

PUTRANJiVA ROXBURGHll Wall. 
Eaphorbiaoeae) 

English—TAc Lucky Bean Tree; Hindi and Bengali— 

Jioysuta; M^QA-Patrauanii, Jivputrak. 

RoxBiJTiCii IN Flora Indica^ Vol. 3, page 767, 1832, etxplalns the 
nam^ of the treei "Poctranjeeca, the Sanskrit name. Footrc 
signifies a son^ and Jeeva as life. Dr. BtTT>* of Madras infonn- 
ed me, the nuts are knfnvn, and sold in the bazar at that plaee 
hy the very same appellation; and obsen^ed the>' are strung by 
parents, and put round the nocks of their children to preserv'o 
them in health."^ Raxburghii refers to M'illiam Eoxburgb, the 
first Superintendent of the Botanic Carden of Calcuttap after 
the founder, Robert Kyd. 


EhSTHlBUnON 

The tree is distributed all over India from the sub-Himalayan 
tracts through peninsular India do^TO to Ceylon. Fairly oorti' 
mon in parts of the Western GlmtSp but nowhere abundant; 
often cultivated as an avenue tree in many parts of India. In 
the Indian Botanic Garden of Calctitia, one of the finest avenues 
is of Pufnjn^ca. 

Dkschiption 

The tree under favourahle oonditioris rcathes up to 25 m. 
high with an erect straight trunk and a large spreading shady 
head composed of innumeioble expanding branches; the young 
shoots may be more or less hairy', the rest of the tree is smooth 
and hairless. The leaves are leathery* and shiningp in shape 
like a lanoe-bead, usually wavy on the margios; young leaves are 
of a very pleasant light gr^n. Old ones become darker and 
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shinier. Flowers are inconspicuous, uniseiuai. that means to 
say, the two se^es are found on different trees. In colour, Uiej 
are yellow or yellowish, but on account of the rather small size, 
thev are seldom noticed. The fruit is a drupe, 15-20 mm. long 
egg'-shaped, fleshy, enclosing a rough surfaced very hard stone. 
The timber is fairly hard, and is used for turning. 


Uses 

Tlie tree is cultivated all over India and in other 
countries as a good avenue tree giving a close and pl^sant ^de. 
The leaves in some parts are used medicinally in the trabneot 
of colds. Oil from the seeds is sometimes used for burning. 
l.,eaves are occasionally .used as cattle fodder. i i 

The tree has a high reputaUon in popular belief parbcularly 
as a protection against the evil eye esp^y in the case ^ 
children. Chains or rosaries made from the nuts me often used 
by Fakirs and other devout people as protection from evii. 

^\'hatevcr be the effectiveuess of the tree as a protection from 
evil, it is certainly a most graceful tree, wWch in our tm^ms and 
along ora* roads gives exceUent protection from the burning sun 

of SUTTUneTi 
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SCHLEICHEHA OLEOSA (Lout.) Oken 
Sapmdaceae) 

English—Z jh? Tre€, Gum Lac Tree; Hindf—Kojoni^ Kiisirn; 

Maralhi—Kwsif7i; Tanul—F ahj^ Ft^ Puhchhi. 

The oEXEBic name h afttr J. C. Schleicherp a Swi$s Botanist: 
‘okcsia^ meaxts oily or *rit‘h in oil^ with reference to the oil con¬ 
tained in the seeds. In some older books the tree is listed as 
ScWeicJiera trijuga \^''illd-; ^^J7ng^I means Svith three pairs^ or 
'three yokes' and refers to the pairs of leaflets in a leaf. 

DisiTUBunoN 

From the foothills of the Himalayas southwards to Ceylon, 
abundant on the Western Chals or in Central India in mixed 
deeiduon$ forests^ going eastwards through Burma to Java 
and Timor. An important and conspieuous forest consti¬ 
tuent in many parts of India; young leaves are bright red in 
colour* and cause the tree' to stand out brilliandy in any 
forest; older leaves become ponple and then luiifonTily gjre™; 
leaves tum yellow and fall oft in December It is commonly 
planted as a roadside tree especially in Central India. 

DtsaurnoN 

A tall deciduous tree, 10-15 nip or more in hei^t. 
Leaves compound* with £—1 pairs of leaflets on a strong 
rachis; leaflets elongated p the lower pair smalk the upper pair 
two or three times longer. Flowers yellow tsh, in ntimerons 
spikes towards the ends of tlic branches from the axils of 
leaves. The fruit is elongatedp with a number of hard bl*mt 
prickles. Seeds 1—2* covered with a fleshy whitish aril. 

Uses 

This is said to be the most important lac tree of Indiap 
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the Uc produced on it being of the most highly prized qua- 
liCy. The timber is hard and durable, and is used in oil and 
sugar mills, band pestles, etc. The oil expressed from die 

seeds is valuable, used as an edible oil and in the so^p and 

perfumery^ industn', it is considered by some to be die 
Macassar oil used in hair dressing. Young fruits are piekled; 
the whitish pulp covering the seed has a pleasant aeid taste 
and is eaten as a cooling refreshment m the hot weather. 
Flowers appear with the new leaves at the beginning of the 
hot season; when the tree is in flower, it is visited by niune- 
Tous insects, particularly bees. The so-called prickles of die 
fruit may be result of insect action; in die forest, 1 have 
examined fruits with prickles, and often found that the fruit 
was empty, the insect having destroyed the developing seeds. 
In February and March, the tree is as colourful as the SUt 

Cotton Tree* but the colour in the former is due to young 

leaves, in the latter to flowers. 


32. THE TULIP TREE 

SPATHODEA CAhtFANULATA Beam-. 

Tius THEE ts well-known in En^sh under the nsnies of 
Scarlet heU, Pmfxtain Tree or S^ufrt Tree; at times it also 
goes under the name of TuUp Tree. AU these n^es are very 
interesting as showing some of the more striking propertiM 
of the same. Scarlet-bcU refers to the large and bright scarlet, 
bell-shaped flowers; Ftmnfam or Sguirt refers to the fact that 
when the buds arc squeezed, they give out a quantity of water 
that comes out like a squirt. Finally the name Tedip Tree 
refers to the resemblance between the flowers of this trw 
and those of the tulip tree, a resemblance that, to say Ihe 
least, needs a little imagination to see it; the flowers of this 
tree are decidedly irregular or asymmetrical at least near the 

The scientific name Spothodea refers to the ladle- or spathc- 
like structure of the calys; campanuhta means bell-hke. 

There is no record of the time when this tree was first 
introduced into India; it was brought to Ceylon from Angola 
in Africa about 1873, and it seems quite possible that it came 
to us shordv after that date, The tree is indigenous in tropn^l 
Africa, but is now being cultivated all over the world in the 

tropics. , . 

Tliis is one of the more showy trees that have been intro 
duced in India during the last century; it belong to the 
family Bignoniaceae, which is remarkable for the large 
number of very showy trees and elimbets that rt possessra. 
In Bombay and other cities along the coasts of India, the 
tree flou^eis regularly but never with the profusion 
which it does in Poona. Bangalore and other cibra in Uie 
drier parts of the country. In such towns the tree is planted 
along many avenues, and it is one of the finest trees with a 
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Straight trunk and a shield of floivers cnveiopLng the top and 
lasting for ses'eral months. 

DjeSdUFTION 

The tree in Bombay behaves like an evergreen one^ iir drier 
parts of the eouniry, it may lose all its leaves for a short time 
during the hot weather. The wood is soft, and this is why 
the tree may be severely damaged by strong winds. Leaves 
are compound, that is to say, consisting of a number of 
leaflets, that themselves look Ukc true leaves; their colour is 
rather deep green, and when not in flower the tree may look 
somewhat sombre. There are 4 to 8 pairs of leaflets and a 
terminal one in each leaf; they are opposite to each othw, 
and may bear some glands at the base of the short petiole 
nr stalk. Flower buds appear at the end of the cold seruon. 
and are rather striking in colour, being of a beautiful oUve- 
green colour and velvety- iu slructiue; the buds appear in a 
close bunch at the ends of the branches, and usually are in 
large numbers and in various stages of development, the 
outermost in the bunch being further developed than the 
innermost 

This profusion of buds at the apex of practically every 
branch insures diat the flowers may last for a long time ou 
the tree. The calyx is boat-shaped, nlive-green io colour, 
the sepals being distinguished only by the strong lines 
marking their edges and middle-lines. 

Tlie corolla consists of a short tube, which expands sud¬ 
denly into a broad bell-shaped structure, the bell-handle 
being somew'hat lop-sided. The petals arc fused together 
except at the x-ery tip, formLiig a perfect cupi the upper rim 
of this cup mav be smooth or crisped. 

The colour of the flowers is of an overall bright scarlet; 
the base is light orange, the body bright crimson or scarlet, 
the rim may be tinged with ycIlOMi*. There are four stamens 
on stout filaments just coming nut of die rim of the corolla; 
the style is also stout and a little longer than the corolla 
itself. 



Pht€ 25. THE TULtP TREE {Spath^d^a caffrp^tifata Beauv^) 
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In its native country' and in the hotter parts of India, the 
tree produces fruits quite readily; they are long pointed and 
woody with many winged seeds; in Bombay* I have never 
seen the fmils, nor apparently has any of the collectors %vho 
have left flieir specimens in Blatter Herbarium* This 
absence of fruits introduces some compUcatiotis in the re¬ 
production of the tree; in Bombay this is usually done 
through root suciers that are often quite abundant. 

FijowEauNO Times 

In tropical Africa this tree flmvers from September to May; 
in Bombay it flowers throughout the cold season and early 
part of summer* and often also surviving the monsoon 
months. 

This is one of the finest avenue trees; but to get the best 
effect from it, the tree should he planted in wcll-djained 
soil; it thrives up to ele^'aHons of 1500 m., but it does well 
also at sca-leveU 


* 




33. THE TAMARIND TREE 


TAMARINDUS INDJCA Lmn. 

(Famiiy: Ciesalpimaccae) 

English—TflmiiHnrf Tree; Hindf and Bengali—Amfi or Ambti: 

Marathi—Chrncft; Tarnd—Puli; Telugu— 

TiiE Tamarmdj comes from the Persiaii, Timiori- 

//jncf, and means Indiaii date^ The specific name, mcfi'cn, 
refeis lo the supposed Indian origin of the treej it Is now 
commonly held that the tree hi African in origiiip but is culti¬ 
vated in most tropica] countries, 

Desouphon 

The tamarind tree is a hanebome evergreen tree and grows 
to large sizes. In young trees the trimk is straight and 
shapely; in older trees the trunk may become abnormally and 
irregularly thicks especially if the tree has been roughly 
treated as is most often the case. Leaves are compound, 
consisting of many small leafiets, and grow so densely on the 
tree that they cast an unbroken and pleasant shade on the 
ground. Young leaves are light green; older ones lose their 
brilliancy^ but remain stiU very pleasantly green. Flowers 
are small, in small loose clusters among the leaves; the 
petals are variegated yellow and red, three of tfiem being 
noimak two reduced to scales. Flo^vers come out in great 
abundaucep so that by fiowering time the ground beneath the 
tamarind tree is covered with a dense and oolourfut carpet of 
petals. The pod is cur\'edp^ irregularly swollen, brenvn in 
colour, and contains several seeds immersed in fibrous pulp. 

DISTllIBt^TtO^^ AND UsES 

The tamarind tree is believed to be native in Abyssinia 
and Central Africa, whence it came to India; but this coming 
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mKisi liavc been so long ago that ibero is no record whatever 
of the same. The tamaiind is planted along street and roads; 
it is found in small groves in the forest^ but such gren'es do 
not show that the tree is indigenous in India, the>' simply mark 
the sites of abandoned i^iUages. Tamarind thiives all over 
India^ but does not bear flowers or fruits in the Punjab and 
other northern parts of the countr\"> 

In some parts of India die tree is considered an iU-omened 
tree, and is treated widi superstitiDiis awe by our people; the 
tamarind is supposed to be the abode of malevolent spirits 
which are bdieved to be ready to do harm to any persons 
going to sleep under the shade of the tree* Perhaps on accotmt 
of the acid contained in the leaves, most other plants do not 
thrive under the shade of the tamarind; this may have given 
rise to the popular belief about the danger of sleeping in its 
shade. 

Tamarind is a very beautiful road-side tree; some colourful 
road Stretches may be seen all over Madras State, particularly 
in the neighbonrhood of Coimbatore. The timber is hard and 
difficult to wtM-k, and so is only used to make mallets or rice- 
pounders and the like. The fruit is a very important artfde 
of commerce, both for home coTiST.imption and for foreign 
export. The pulp is fairly acid, and forms one of the favourite 
constituents of curries in India. Seeds are eaten in time of 
scarcit\^ The seeds ground to powder and boiled with gum are 
said to make one of the strongest wood cements. Young leaves 
are eaten as vegetables. Medicinally several parts of the tree 
are said to be tonic and astringent 

One of my most vivid experiences, shortly after as a young 
man I arrived in India* refers to the pulp of the tamarind^ I 
was by'tng to clean and polish some brass musical instruments* 
and asked a friend how to do it; he advised, me to apply to our 
cook for die pulp of tamarind, but warned me that after rub¬ 
bing the brass instrument with the pulp, I shnutd wa$h 
thoroughly x\ith svater and dry' the instrument. The result 
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was a britliant polish for the brass instmiricnts. But then 1 
asked niy friend what the cook was supposed to do with such 
polishing materials: 1 then Icamt that the pulp of tamarind 
^vas used in curries, and I smiled thinkuig of the beautifiil 
polish of mouth and digestive tract of any one eating tamarind 
curry. In due time I have come to appreciate curry made of 
the fruit of the tamarind. 

The following paragraph is a free translation of a passage 
in a book on the natural and medicinal history of plants of 
Java by Jacob Bontius, published in IBSB; in chapter 6, page 
act, he writes on one of the uses made of the Tamarind; 
cannot pass in silence how we product our daily drink from 
sugar and tamarind, in this fashion: A vessel well bound with 
iron bands is filled with about 30 fugs of river water, to which 
are added 4 lbs. of black Javanese sugar, 2 ounces of tamarinds, 
and two freshly cut lemons. AU these are well crushed and 
mixed and then placed in a shaded spot for hventy four hours. 
It is marvellous how these things ferment together among 
themselves and without fire boil noisily, just as beer vatj do 
in Holland; if a good fire is placed under the vessel, it causes 
the vessel to boil and to push all the impurities and dirt to 
the surface. This to the Javanese and to our people stands 
for beer, which is of a delicate flavour and is in no way uifcrior 
to l>utch beer and is by far more healthy in these hot dimates. 
And truly, if an option between the two be given to me, I 
.sliall confess myself happy with this Julep... 


34. THE TEAK TREE 

TECTOS’A GRASDIS Unn. f. 

Vetbenaccac) 

Eiiglish-Trat Tree; llindi-Sagtm; Maratbi-Sag, Sogu^n. 

Tckhi: Beiigali-Sffgtfna; Tamil-rfffcit*. 

Tio: NAME Tectijna is said by Biflithall to be derived from the 
Creek ‘tekton’, meaning a carixsjter. Gwndis means large. and 
refers to the size of the tree. 

DlSTlUBUnON 

Teak is indigenous in India and Burma eastwards to }a\'a. 
In India tlic natural northern limit is a line drawn frc«n the 
Aravallies in Raiasthan eastward to Jhansi district, then south 
eastwards to the Mahanadi It was introduced in Ceylon in 
16S0. It has been cultivated in the Gir Forest in Saurashtra 
for a long time. Burma is the borne of teak of the highest 
quality; in India, Nortli Kanara and the Dangs Forest produce 
teak of very good qualiri'. Teak is occasionally found in Indii 
as a road-side tree; hut it is not a favourite one, mostly 
liecausc of the bare imd wild look of the tree during the 
summer months when the tree is leafless. 

DESOtEFUON 

A deciduous tree reaching ver\' large sizes; in the Dang$ 
and North Kanam, I have often seen trees over 30 m. tall; 
records from other parts of India and Burma mention trees 00 
m. or more tall. Young branches are quadrangular, downy or 
hairv'. Leaves opposite, 30—00 cm. long and IS—30 cm, broad; 
ill young seedlings leaves are much larger, size of a small 
umbrella. Leaves rough but hairless above, densely covered 
mth reddish down beneath. Flowers come in great numbers 
in lax clusters at the ends of branches, they are white, and 
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rather small (about 6 mm. across). Fruit about 13 mm. across, 
spoogy, enclosed in the persistent calyx. Flowers appear in 
the monsoon, fruit ripens in winterj leaves fall off from No\'em- 
ber to January^ and the tree is leafless throughout the hot 
season, Ntnv leaves appear with the flowers. ENuing the mon¬ 
soon months the teak tree is vety eonspicuouLS and elegant on 
account of the brge clusters of white flowers^ just before leaf 
shedding the tree looks rugged and savage. 

Uses 

Tectotm is cultivated for its timber, “ITie teak is the most 
important timber tree of India. For ship-building, its timber 
stands in a class by itself^ and has a worU-wiile reputation. 
It is also extensively used for house-building, bridge and 
wharf construction, piles, furniture and cabinet-work, railway 
carriages and wagons^ carving, ordnance work, wheel spokes 
and felloes, general carpentry^ and ntimeroiis other purposes” 
(Troup* Silv, Ind. Tr. 2: 1921). Teak is justly famous for 

its durability. In Karb Caves near Lanovla in Maharashtni, 
diere is a set of "ribs" that line the ceiling of the main cave; 
such ribs are over 2000 years old. and are still sound in ever>^ 
SEuse. Teak timber is impregnated by a large quantity of 
resinous matter which fills up every pore of the wood; for this 
reason teak resists tlie action of water, and at the same time is 
not attacked by temutes or white ants. 

Cultivation" 

Plant the seeds in seed beds, with good soil, and easy drain¬ 
age. After a year tmnsplant the seedliDgs at the beginning 
of tlie monsoon, to an open place; teak seedlings do not thrive 
in the shade. Cultivation of the tree in private lands seems tij 
have been hiodered because of the legislation that made the 
tree "Crown property'" even if grown by private owners in their 
lands. 


35. THE BHENDI TREE 

TUESFESIA FOFVLNEA Sobmd. 

(Malvaceue) 

This is one of tlie finest among our indigenous trees; it grows 
^%-ilcl along the sea coasts from the Konkan southwards going 
iitto Biiima and the Islands of the Pacific and westwards to East 
.\frii.-a. In Hindi and Other languages, the tree is known under 
the name of Bhendi; in English it goes under several names, 
such as Ponta Tree, Bhcitdi Tree, Tttlip Tree, or Umbrella Tree. 
The scientific name, Thespesia, in Greek means ‘divine’ and 
rcfeia to the fact that the tree was first noticed by Captain Cook 
in the neighbourhood of temples in Tahiti; jjoptifiieo means 
•poplar-liko’ and refers to the shape of the leaves, which arc 
similar to those of the European poplar. 

DKiscRiPnox 

A small to medium^sized tree, with a straight grey trunk; 
branches are closely set and form a dense crown, hence the 
name ‘UmbreUa Tree' in English. Leaves arc broadly heart- 
shaped. somewhat stiff, 7-14 cm, long and alternately set on 
the branches; the apes of the leaf tapers into a fine point, 
somCTvhat Ukc the leaf of the Pipal tree, though the ‘taH' is not 
so clear as in the latter. The Bhendi is ah evergreen tree; 
leaves do fall off, but they do not come off all at once; towards 
February many of the leaves turn yellowish, and gradually fall 
from the tree. Flowers are showy, 7-9 ctn. across, bright 
vellow with a purple ‘eye’ at the base inside; as the fiowers 
Uim old, they become brick-red or pinkish in colour. The 
calyi is cup-like in shape, green in colour and stiff. The petals 
arc at first pale lemon-yellow, the base inside being deep 
maroon or purple; the edges of the petals are nicely fringed or 
crinkled Stamens are all fused together into a long tube. 
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\%-hidi is rfcltlisli or purplisih. the anthers being of a rich golden 
colour; through this tube the sfyle comes Out and splits into 
five branches or stigmas. The fruit is globular, supported in the 
cup of the calyx; at first the fniit is greeu, gradually it turns 
brown and finally black. Each fruit contains several seeds, 
5—15 in all, which are oval in shape and are covered with fine 
down. 

Fcosveiung 

Ihis tree ilowers more or less throughout the year, but 
especially during the cold season. 

Cabdeninc 

Althougli llie Bhendi is iirdigerious along the coastal areas, 
it does sufficteuily well in other parts also; this is why it is 
often planted along streets, roads or even in gardens. It is a 
valuable tree both for shade and for decoration. As for soil, 
it does best on light porous soil, this is why it grows so well 
along Sivndy oiasts. It is a quick growing tree; it may be 
planted from seeds or from cuttings, but in general small cut- 
lings give the best results, as larger ones seem more liable to 
decay. 

Economic Uses 

The timber is of good quality; it is tough, fine-grained and 
resistant to water; this is why it is often used for the manu¬ 
facture of domestic appliances, such as cart-whoels, boxes, 
etc., and for boats. The bark yields a fine fibre, which, liow- 
ever, in India is seldom used commercially; in other parts of 
the world, the fibre is used very much like wc use jute fibre, 
for die manufacture of gunny bags, etc., or for preparing 
rough aitd strong cordage. Most parts of the tree, but especial¬ 
ly the bark of the trunk and branches, contain appreciable 
ainoiiuts of tannin and a fine red colouring matter, but neither 
of tlifsc substances is commercially exploLtetl in this country. 
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MEDiaNAL PROFEHIIES 

The fruit, leaves and roots are made into a paste, ivhidi is 
sometimes used in the treatment of ^^arious skin diseases, 
though there is much doubt about the ^'alue of such treatment. 
The bark is astringent, and is used in cases of dLirrhoea and 
similar diseases. 

There is* however, no doubt about the v&We of the Bhendi 
as a road-side tree: this is why it has been introduced into most 
of the tropical countries of the world. 


36. THE TOON TREE 

TOONA C/LMrA Rpem. 

(Eomi fy: M eli aceae) 

English—in^lwn Mahogany^ Cedar; Hindi—Tun, 

Tnti-hi^har; Bengali — Twn; Nlaralhi—Nfm: Tamil 

—Tufi-fluamni: Teliigu— 

Toon A is the latinized Indian name Tun. ’"Giliata” rnfeis to 
the cilia or sinutish hairs at edges of calyx and corolla. In many 
of our florae the tree goes under the name of CedfeJs ioofUi; 
but Rocmer in 1S46 showed that the true Cedrela trees are exdu- 
sively American; onr Old World trees kive been placed under 
Toona. 

DEScaumON 

A tall elegant tree with numerous branches whkh give the 
tree a shady head- Leav^es pinnate^ with a strong rachLs and 
numerous leaflets on either side arranged in pairs. Fkwvers 
while^ sweet-scented, in drooping open clusters at the ends of 
branchlets. Stamens inserted on n round orange-colfmred disc. 
Fruits are an oblong capsule 2—2.5 cm. long; seeds numerous ^ 
flat, with a membranous wing at each end. 

Uh:muBirnoN 

This tree is common all over India especially in hilly areas, 
going up to 1000 m. elevation. It is often planted as a street 
or mad'Sidc shade tree. In the North Kanara Forests this is a 
common trce» arid there it is reported attaining a height of 30 
m. or mure (100 ft.). The tree is found cast^vards from India 
through Malaya and Australia. 

Uses 

Thi^e arc few' trees in India more useful than this. The 
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wood i$ reddish in colour and scented; it is not attsicked by 
wbitc ants* and is used for structura] purposes^ cabinet work^ 
and is at present Che main timber used for cigar boxes. The 
flowers yield a red and yellow dye, which, however, is of little 
commercial importance at present, due to its being somewhat 
unstable. The seeds and leaves are used as eettle foddeTi. 
The bark is said to be a powerful astringent 
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